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The Sunday Prophecy of Alphonse Esquiros* 


‘‘ UNDOUBTEDLY the change in the English observance of Sunday.” 
The words are those of the Frenchman Alphonse Esquiros, on the 
occasion of a second, very short visit paid by him to England about 
the period of the Franco-Prussian war. He had first made his 
acquaintance with this country some twenty years earlier, when the 
coup d@’état of 1851 had driven him across the Channel. Of this 
earlier stay The English at Home was the result. The book opens 
with a conventional description of the sadness of the British Sabbath, 
Esquiros was a man who had thought much and written much on 
every sort of religious question from all possible points of view. In 
France he had been the pioneer of Christian Socialism before the 
movement called by that name had associated itself with Llewellyn 
Davies, Charles Kingsley, F. D. Maurice, and their disciples in 
England. Essentially French in his genius, in his modes of thought 
and criticism, this writer was also profoundly serious, and not 
superficially, but in reality, of an intensely spiritual nature. These 
qualities, supposed by some to be less common among Frenchmen 
than is actually tne case, had, during the ’fifties, first fixed the visitor’s 
eye on the religious life of the country. When, after a long interval, 
he found himself here again, it was to the same class of subject that 
he gave his later like his earlier notice. 

The question to which the words already quoted were a reply 
had been what of any differences was that which struck him most 
in the re-visited country. The opinion expressed by him is not the 
less interesting in itself, or apposite to the present moment, because 
it contained no réference expressed or implied to the seven-day 
newspapers of which, recently, so much has been heard. As a matter 
of fact, London, during the ’seventies, had but one really Sunday 

*Later Gleanings, W. E. Gladstone; John Murray. Especially the discourse 


entitled “ The Lord’s Day.” 
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newspaper. This was the same as that which, as recorded by 
Thackeray in Vanity Fair, Rawdon Crawley, just released from the 
sponging-house, sees lying neat, clean, and just warm from the fire on 
the table of the relative on whom he calls vainly for counsel in his 
troubles. The immaculate respectability of The Observer of that day 
is vouched for sufficiently by its lying prominently on Pitt Crawley’s 
table. Like a nobleman in a crowd, as the friends of that journal 
then said, the broadsheet in question held itself proudly aloof from 
those about it, and avoided all reference to scandals in high life, or 
to what, under the name of Crim. Con. cases, gave spicy reading 
to serving-men and shop-boys. Sunday newspapers have always 
been more numerous in title than in fact. The Tom and ferry 
sheets of the eighteenth century, professedly issuing on the first day 
of the week, contained, if any news, none later than the middle of 
the preceding week. Notwithstanding their Sabbatic style, these 
papers often still preserve their earlier characteristic: they remain, 
to a large extent, if not entirely, resumés of the news of the past 
week. So far as a tolerably practical acquaintance during several 
years with the London Press enables me to speak on the point, 
till the recent appearance, followed by the prompt demise and 
apotheosis of two sheets not necessary here to particularize, the 
only attempt to produce a real Sunday paper, like and in rivalry to, 
The Observer, was a well-written and capitally-printed journal calling 
itself, I think, the Sunday Gazette. With this was connected the 
name of the recently resigned Judge Advocate General, Mr. Cornelius 
O’Dowd; this gentleman had, long before, won journalistic fame by 
having pointed out in the Globe, at the time it was uttered, Disraeli’s 
famous eulogy on the Duke of Wellington to have been a plagiarism 
from a French orator, probably Adolphe Thiers, on a famous Field- 
marshal of his country. 

If history never repeats itself, its social situations are apt to 
reappear. Few persons with any knowledge of the subject can have 
supposed the recently-issued and withdrawn Sunday editions to have 
robbed editors or writers of their Sabbatic rest. It is, of course, on 
the newsvendors and those in their employ that the burden of seven 
day newspapers falls. That is in its way a real grievance. Its 
appreciation of the fact caused public opinion to pronounce so 
emphatically against the new experiment, as most practically to 
convince the innovating proprietors of the mischief to advertisements 
and circulation inevitable from persistence in the project. Perhaps a 
reference to the newspaper history of some seventy years ago might 
have warned these gentlemen of their enterprise. The May of 1820 
was marked by a protest on the part of those concerned against 
Sunday newspapers very much resembling the outcry of the May of 
1899. A petition to the House of Lords at the earlier date, from the 
men and boys engaged in the newspaper trade anticipates almost 
verbally most of the objections to the later venture contained in the 
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most authentic statement of the case. The organised expression of 
these views had produced an enduring effect. The question seriously 
dividing and unhealthily interesting classes and masses at that epoch 
was the case of Queen Caroline and the King. Delicacy, decency, 
and libel law were defied by the press partizans of the lady. Why 
should they not equally be set at nought in the interests of His Most 
Sacred Majesty, the King himself. That was the avowed platform on 
which Theodore Hook and Daniel Terry started the John Bull. The 
King’s friends, indeed, surmised too shrewdly the Sabbatic sensibilities 
of the public to give the slightest support to the new Sunday champion 
of their cause. One publisher, Miller, after much difficulty, took up 
the thing, only, however, to drop it like a hot potato. Eventually, the 
ostensible publisher was one Shackell, who was to divide any profits 
with Hook, for Terry, not liking the look of the affair, had retired. 
The John Bull—which, by-the-by, died in the odour of sanctity not 
very long ago—proved an immediate, an immense, as well as an utterly 
unexpected success. The King’s cause was notoriously the unpopular 
one; Sunday journalism was in specially ill repute; but the audacity 
and the offensively personal flavour of the new enterprise took the 
taste of the town. The Stamp Duty, of course, then existed; 750 
stamps had only been provided by the John Bull managers; these 
were soon exhausted. The publisher made an affidavit that the duty 
should be paid on the following Monday; a large extra demand was 
met on unstamped paper; by the sixth week of its existence the 
Sunday John Bull had reached the undreamt-of, and in those days 
nearly the unpredecented, sale of 10,000 copies. The first five 
numbers were thrice reprinted; the first and second were kept 
in stereotype. The way in which the moving spirit of the whole 
enterprise, and the real Editor from the first, Theodore Hook, 
contrived to keep in the background, to those who now read the story 
of the enterprise seems incredible. Nominal printers, nominal 
editors are committed by the House of Commons to Newgate only to 
be set at liberty by the Prorogation. The one person who, from the 
first, seems to have detected the real author of the affair was 
Sir Walter Scott. There seemed simplicity as well as audacity in the 
tactics of the paper-to remove the Hook suspicion. It printed a letter 
from Theodore disowning and disavowing all connection with the 
paper. Apropos of that letter, its comment was: “ The conceit of 
some people is amusing, and conceit is in abundance where talent is 
most scarce. We are free to confess,” it went on, “‘ that two things 
surprise us in this business; the first, that anything which we have 
thought worthy of giving to the public should have been mistaken 
for Mr. Hook’s, and secondly, that such a person as Mr. Hook should 
think himself disgraced by a connection with John Bull.” This 
Hookian fooling was kept up during several numbers; it ended with 
Mr. Hook’s formal demand, from the paper he was himself secretly 


editing, for an apology, and by the John Bull’s editorial assurance that 
I 
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it had never meant any personal imputation on Mr. Hook’s character. 
It might have been thought that, with the death of Queen Caroline in 
the summer of 1821, the great and good King would have needed no 
press champion, and the paper have ceased to appear. But John Bull 
was now making £4,000 a year. Hook readily discovered a new butt 
as useful as his late protégé in the Radical, Joseph Hume. In making 
Hume look ridiculous, Hook mingled rhyme with prose. The doggerel 
and ribaldry have ceased to be amusing, and in most succeeding 
numbers of John Bull the Sunday journalism of the first three decades 
of the nineteenth century will be thought to have sounded the lowest 
depths of scurrilous personality. 

So far, however, as memory serves, the Sunday remarks of 
Esquiros, in the early ’seyenties, contained no prophetic reference to 
the English journalistic developments of the ’nineties. His observation 
is recalled now as the implied testimony of an exceedingly shrewd 
observer that the era of Sabbatarian change had more than twenty 
years ago visibly begun. 

There is nothing, however, at all new in the organization of 
public opinion recently witnessed against Sunday profanation. Long 
before Alphonse Esquiros began his first observations, the English 
Sunday was as periodically threatened, and upon such occasions as 
vigorously defended, as the English Constitution itself. The present 
century almost commenced with a Sunday demonstration, provoked by 
a different incident, but, in its vehemence and success, not unlike that 
of last May. It was the fashion, in 1805, for London hostesses to give 
at their houses Sunday concerts, engaging professional performers. 
The then Bishop of the Capital, Dr. Porteous, was moved to remonstrate 
with three London ladies of position on the subject ; the practice was 
soon entirely discontinued. The same prelate was equally successful 
with one who might have been expected to prove less amenable even 
to an episcopal appeal, the Prince Regent, the future George IV. 
Certain army officers, friends of that Prince, had scandalized many 
excellent people by meeting, as in a sort of club, at a West End hotel 
on the first day of the week. The Regent at once gave the Bishop an 
audience, confessed he saw no reason for holding these reunions on 
Sunday, promised his influence to change the day, and at once caused 
Saturday to be substituted. The Prince showed himself not less ‘on 
the side of the angels’? when he frowned upon certain Sunday 
promenades near to the grounds of his house, and, apparently, not 
without good reason, disapproved of by his spiritual Mentors. 

The normal state of the Sunday question in England would 
appear to be one of war. The journalistic incident therefore, which 
has just led to the present remarks, indicates rather fidelity to a 
tradition that is old, than the outbreak of a Pharisaic sensibility that 
is new. Eventually, all these movements end in the same way; the 
“desecrators”’ surrender. The audacious step in the direction of 
what is called a continental Sunday is retraced. In view of the 
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undoubted position and history of what by a misnomer is called the 
Christian Sabbath, this result was perhaps not altogether to have been 
expected. That was evidently the opinion to which inclined the 
former headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School, Dr. Hessey, who, in 
his famous Bampton Lectures, has said the last word on every aspect 
of the subject. The positions at which, after a series of erudite but 
interesting and apposite demonstrations, this great authority arrives 
are briefly epitomized as follows. The Lord’s Day is shown to be of 
divine institution, of scriptural as well as of ecclesiastical sanction, 
binding upon the consciences of those who accept Christianity, entirely 
apart from its Judaic origin. During the first five centuries, the 
doctors of the Christian Church avoided the expression of any 
Sabbatarian opinions. Nothing like a formal substitution of a 
Sabbatarian for a Dominical origin and significance of the day was 
heard of till the sixteenth century. Of the Anglo-Dutch divines who 
were among the founders of Sabbatarianism, the more orthodox 
insisted upon the sanctity of Saturday, the real Sabbath, as not 
inferior to that of Sunday itself. The Evangelical Anglicans are 
supposed to be the leaders of English Sabbatarianism. But Richard 
Baxter, when treating of Sunday observance, while not disavowing the 
moral element in the Sabbath law as enjoined upon Adam, expressly 
declares that Christians have only to consider it as a memorial of 
the Resurrection. No two men could speak with more authority to 
all Evangelicals, Anglican or Nonconformist, than Richard Cecil and 
Charles Simeon. Each of these was strictly Sabbatarian in his 
personal practice, but after having said, ‘‘ Christ came, not to abolish, 
but to explain and enforce it,” Cecil proceeds: “‘Its observance was 
nowhere positively enjoyed by Him because Christianity was to be 
practicable and be known to all nations.” Equally noticeable are the 
words of Simeon. ‘‘In my personal habit I am as strict as most, 
but in my judgment, as before God, I think many religious characters, 
both of Conformists and Nonconformists, are in error. I think that 
many Judaize too much, and that they would have joined the Pharisees 
in condemning our Lord on many occasions. I do not think they err 
in acting up to their own principles, but in making their own standard 
a standard for all others. This is a prevailing evil among religious 
persons. They will in effect argue this: ‘I do not walk out on the 
Sabbath Day; therefore an artizan may not.’” 

These are only a few representative extracts which might be 
multiplied indefinitely. They are enough to show that, not even in 
the straitest school of Sunday observers, does there exist absolute 
unanimity as to the way in which the first day of the week should be 
kept. The check given to seven day journalism ought not therefore 
to be regarded as the triumph of any particular religious sect. It is 
rather the practical assertion of the common-sense English view, 
consecrated by long, religious associations, that a cessation from the 
labours and employments of the rest of the week on one day is as 
necessary for the body as for the soul. 
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A bolere nefandi cuncta juvat monumenta* was the motto of the first 
French Revolution. One trace and memorial of the Christian faith 
defied the authors of these destructions. A regular interval of rest 
was still felt to be a necessity. There was therefore appointed a week 
of ten days, with a regularly recurring holiday. For twelve years this 
lasted. By universal consent, a reversion was made to the seventh 
day rest. The latest authoritative utterance on this subject by a man 
of unsectarian Evangelical acceptance is probably that of the late 
R. W. Dale, of Birmingham. In his work on the Ten Commandments, 
he compares the circumstances attending the institution of Sunday with 
those which accompanied the Jewish foundation of the Sabbath. 
The conclusion thus reached by this distinguished and good man is: 
‘The only similarity between the Lord’s Day and the Sabbath is that 
both recur once a week, and that both are religious festivals. But,” 
he adds, “‘ if you change the day of a festival, change the facts which 
it commemorates, change the manner of celebrating it ; if one festival 
is instituted by the immediate authority of God, and the other not ; 
if one is protected by the penalty of death, and the other by no 
penalty at all, it is difficult to see how the two can be regarded as 
identical.” Dale, whose logical orderliness makes him a pleasant 
writer to read, clenches his argument by an apt and striking analogy. 
‘Some of the old Noncomformists used to celebrate January 30th as 
the anniversary of the beheading of King Charles ‘the martyr.’ Sup- 
pose one of these persons in his will had directed the observance of 
the day according to these traditions. Suppose now, his children, 
when grown old, had given up the January 30th dinner, and, instead 
of that, had gone to church on May 2gth to thank God for the return 
of King Charles II., thus changing the day of the festival, changing 
the event which was first associated with the day, changing the 
manner of celebrating it; would the mere fact of a day in each 
case being kept as an annual holiday to celebrate a national event 
have made the two days in any rational sense the same? So the 
Sabbath and Sunday differ in their direct origin, are kept on 
different days, in a different manner, commemorate different things.” 
‘“‘ The idea of members of the British aristocracy going out to 
dinner, and at money-lender’s like Ralph Nickleby’s, on Sunday. Can 
there be a more preposterous caricature of the habits of good society?” 
The novel now referred to appeared in 1839. The words quoted are 
from one of the reviews of it appearing about that time. The critic 
was anticipating the tone of a later clique in the press which has 
thought and thinks it proof of its own intellectual superiority to run — 
down Dickens for Thackeray, and to sneer at the greatest genius and 
force which has ever appeared, or will appear, in popular letters, for 
his ignorance of the social ways of barons and baronets. Now, as on 


* This seems most decently to express the amous or infamous “ Ecrasez ?Infame.” 


t+ The Ten Commandments.—R. W. Dale, pp. 100, 101. 
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the occasion already alluded to, apropos of the changed position of the 
London Sunday, Alphonse Esquiros said: “If there be one thing 
certain, it is that an English gentleman or man about town, if he dined 
with a lawyer or usurer, Jew or Gentile, would do so on Sunday and 
on no other day. “For I have lived to see the British Sabbath become 
the dies fastus for middle-class English banquets ; if I live, I shall see 
the attempt to issue Sunday editions of the morning papers. But there 
your countrymen will draw the line.” Alphonse Esquiros died more 
than three and twenty years too early (on May 12, 1876) to witness the 
fulfilment of his prediction, but he judged with rare correctness the 
kind and the strength of the anti-Sabbatarian forces which, when he 
last visited England, were in pretty full activity. 

Charles Dickens, who may have been indebted for the extra- 
ordinary fibre of his genius to the slight Hebrew strain detected by 
some in his blood, did not make Ralph Nickleby a Jew. He 1s not 
likely to have bad even a faint prevision of a time when the smart 
polity of Mayfair and Belgravia would be, to some extent, socially 
controlled by Hebrew plutocrats and American millionaires with their 
respective womenkind. Alphonse Esquiros, however, did survive to 
see something of this, though not to write about it. In a famous 
passage,* Plato apostrophizes goodness, or wisdom (the two are nearly 
the same to Plato), as of such irresistible beauty that, if men witnessed 
any incarnation of it, they could not but admit its divine fascination. 
The contingency of the Greek philosopher is supposed by most 
Englishmen to have been fulfilled in the Founder of Christianity. Both 
Mr. W. H. Lecky and Mr. J. S. Mill have declared that agnostics 
could have no better rule of conduct than the probable action under 
any circumstances of the most blameless of all Exemplars. The latest 
descendants of the fellow-countrymen of the Master do not always 
seem able to divest themselves of an antipathy to the memory of Him 
whom their country formerly rejected. The Hebrews within our gates 
indeed represent only one of the cosmopolitan agencies which, in these 
latter times, have proved unfavourable to Sunday observance ; and the 
part they have played with reference to it is natural enough. Of course, 
too, there is the fact that this fag end of the century is a time of 
systematic overwork all round. Thousands of both sexes among 
professional classes have no other day save Sunday on which it would 
be possible for them to be social—hosts or guests. 

But even thus, matters would not have gone so far in the 
direction which struck Esquiros unless the natural custodians of 
Sunday observance had, in their way, though not perhaps inten- 
tionally, helped on the movement. The extreme to which, among 
the young of the working-classes, Sunday observance is carried—the 
two full services and the morning and afternoon Sunday Schools— 
may prepare the way later in life for a reaction against the religious 
and in favour of the secular Sabbath. But the Sunday sermons 


* Phaedrus, 250end. 
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that classes and masses alike, quite as much in Churches as in 
Chapels, are constrained to hear, really do more to destroy the 
distinction between Sunday and week-day teaching and reading than 
would the issue of half a dozen morning papers. The old-fashioned 
habit was for English families, of whatever degree, in town or country, 
to go on Sunday to their Parish Church, both for worship and, as it 
used to be called, for hearing the ‘‘ Word” preached as well as read. 
The newer vogue is for these same people to visit different churches in 
different parts of the town in order to hear popular preachers who 
happen to be the pulpit idols of the hour. Ingenuity and originality 
are the methods by which these homilists seek to attract and instruct 
their faithfully peripatetic flocks. The formality of the scripture text 
may be retained—it is used chiefly as the peg on which to hang a 
moral essay or, rather, a leading article such as, very probably, the 
preacher himself was writing a day or two ago. Up-to-dateness, keen 
and universal sympathies with, as well as knowledge of, the very latest 
secular writings, travels, history, comedy, tragedy, poetry, science, 
essay, novel—these are the “notes” of the popular preacher of 
to-day, who often seem to be a literary logroller as well. Many good 
works in the way of fact or fiction escape, or are overlooked by, the 
literary critic. The preacher @ Ja mode makes it his business to find 
unrecognised merit and a powerful, religious moral in the novel 
written by an eminent friend of his own, though one quite unknown 
to the great mass of his hearers, who, however, will make a point 
of ordering the volume thus sacredly boomed from their circulating 
library. ‘‘ After all, in a professional theologian, theology is not a bad 
thing.”” Mr. Disraeli used to give Lord Melbourne the credit of 
the remark, and himself to apply it to the social essay which, wherever 
he could prevent it, he took care should not elbow out what used to 
be understood by a sermon. It is absurd hypocrisy for professional — 
pietists to complain of the first day of the week losing its distinctive 
features and honours when their representative teachers—if they touch 
on religion in their pulpit discoures—make themselves mere echoes 
of Lux Mundi and of the New Criticism; or, if they aim at being 
social reformers, find the inspiration for their sermons just as much 
in the newspapers as Charles Reade used to find his facts for his 
novels. It is less in the preachers themselves than in those who sit 
under them, that a security may be found against the Sunday sermon 
becoming nothing more than the echo of the Saturday article or 
the rechauffée of the Saturday criticism. 
T. H. S. Escort, 





Some Experiences of an Indian Barrister 


II. 


AN amusing case of a different type, but a type which is by no 
means uncommon, in which I defended the accused unsuccessfully, 
arose some years ago in the Gurdaspur district. It is notorious that a 
popular way for an injured husband to avenge himself either on a wife 
suspected of infidelity or upon her paramour was, under native rule, 
by cutting off the nose of one or both of the guilty party or parties. 
This primitive application of a lex talionis has, of course, been largely 
suppressed under British administration, but now and again one hears 
of the old form of personal revenge being resorted to, and the instance 
I am about to mention was an amusing one in some aspects of this 
kind. The accused was a patwari, or village accountant, who occupies 
in our Indian revenue system an important position, and he was 
suspected of having a Jiason with the wife of a villager in his circle. 
The husband had forbidden the patwari to visit his house, but he was 
told by others that secret visits continued to be paid during his 
absence at mid-day in the fields. He accordingly determined to set a 
watch upon the patwari’s movements, and to catch him, if possible, 
in flagrante delicto. Accordingly, one day, he arranged with a neighbour 
to communicate with him at his well if the patwari came to his house, 
and he had not been long away from his home when a messenger 
came from his friend to tell him that the patwari had arrived. He 
immediately returned to the village and, taking his friend with him, he 
noiselessly approached his house, the front doorway of which he found 
fastened from inside. He called out for those inside’ to open it, but 
this demand was, of course, not complied with. The injured husband 
then consulted with his friend as to what should be done, and it was 
resolved that the door snould be forced, and that the patwari should 
be seized and have his nose cut clean off. A large knife was soon 
obtained and, as it was not considered to be sharp enough for such an 
operation, a knife-grinder was sent for to put a keener edge on the 
instrument. While this operation was in progress just outside the 
doorway, the two friends were freely discussing the modus operandi 
they intended to adopt. This conversation was all overheard by the 
guilty pair inside the house, and at length the patwari thought it was 
time for him to warn the irate husband of the penalty which the law 
imposed for such mutilation as he contemplated. 
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“‘T tell you,” called out the patwari, “that, if you do this horrible 
deed, you will get seven years’ imprisonment.” 

“Do you hear what he says?’’ remarked the husband, turning to 
his friend. ‘‘ Is it possible that this strange, British law would inflict 
such a punishment upon an injured husband who avenged his dishonour 
in the way which was so common in Sikh times ?” 

“‘ Well, I don’t know,” replied the friend. ‘But it may be so, and 
this scoundrel is reported to be well versed in the laws.” 

**T cannot believe it,”’ continued the husband. ‘“ But seven years 
is too long a term of imprisonment to undergo for cutting off the nose 
of such a villain. Let us ask someone else.” 

‘“* That is wise,” replied his friend, ‘‘and the zaildar, or honorary 
police functionary, lives close, and I can run off and ask him. He is 
sure to know.” 

The husband willingly agreed to the proposal, and his friend 
started off and quickly returned with the answer that the zaildar said 
he was not sure, but that he thought three months was the maximum 
term of imprisonment for cutting off a nose under the circumstances 
of the present case. 

The patwari, who could overhear everything that was said, now 
again reiterated his former statement, and declared that the zaildar 
was quite wrong in his surmise of what the law prescribed as a punish- 
ment for depriving a human being of his nasal organ. 

“No, no,” retorted the husband. ‘I prefer to believe the zaildar, 
and I am quite willing to suffer three months’ imprisonment for the 
sweet revenge I am about to take.” 

The door was then burst open, the Jatwari was seized, tied down 
to the bed he had dishonoured, and his nose was completely cut off. 
In this mutilated and bleeding condition, the wretched man was set 
loose and told to go and do his worst. The husband, in due course, 
was brought to trial, and, as the facts were not denied, the only 
question was one for the magistrate to decide as to the proper 
punishment for the offence. It was undoubtedly one that fell under 
the category of voluntarily causing grievous hurt, and the patwari was 
right in saying that the maximum period of imprisonment prescribed 
by the Penal Code was seven years. For the defence, the provocation 
which the husband had received was pleaded in mitigation; but a 
somewhat hard-hearted magistrate, who saw in the preparations which 
the accused had made for carrying out his scheme of revenge an 
aggravation of crime, sentenced him to three years rigorous imprison- 
ment. The husband was removed in custody, a sadder and wiser 
man ; and the fatwari left the Court minus his nose, a sacrifice which 
he had paid at the shrine of Venus, regarding himself, no doubt, 
as ‘‘a matchless instance of disastrous love.” 

The daring and ingenuity displayed in the commission of crime 
by notorious criminals in India would sometimes bear comparison 
with anything that the records of police-courts in England could 
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supply. A fair example of an “ expert’’ criminal of this kind may be 
illustrated by a case in which a barrister friend of mine—now, alas! 
numbered with the majority—was one of several victims. This friend 
had a horse which he had advertised for sale, and one day he received 
a visit from a native, dressed in the uniform of an inspector of police, 
who expressed a wish to see the horse. The animal was brought out 
from the stable and carefully examined by the intending purchaser, 
who then asked if the horse might be saddled, as he would like to try 
the animal’s paces. His wishes were complied with, and, after riding 
the animal up and down the public street for a little while, he returned, 
saying that he thought the horse was exactly suited to his requirements. 
But he added that it was necessary for him to obtain the sanction of 
his immediate superior officer, the European District Superintendent 
of Police, before he could purchase the animal as a charger, and he 
asked if he might ride round to that officer’s bungalow and have the 
transaction settled at once. My friend, having no suspicion whatever 
that the intending purchaser was other than what he represented 
himself to be, at once consented to the man’s proposal, and the rider 
and horse were soon out of sight; but instead of going to the bungalow 
of the District Superintendent, the man rode up to the central police 
station, and there, representing himself as an inspector employed in a 
neighbouring district, asked for the help of a few constables, as he 
wished to make some important searches in the city in connection 
with a large theft of jewellery which had lately occurred in his own 
district. The required help was readily granted, and, with his men 
following, the inspector, as he was believed to be, rode into the native 
city and halted at the house of a well-to-do banker. He asked to see 
the master of the house, and, on the appearance of the latter, he 
explained that he had an unpleasant duty to perform in connection 
with a large theft of jewels, as, from information which he had received, 
he had reason to believe that some of these jewels had been obtained 
by the banker from the thieves and were secreted in his house. The 
banker protested in vain that he had obtained no jewels in the manner 
alleged, and that he was a man of the highest respectability. The 
only answer was, that men of the highest apparent respectability were 
often the receivers of stolen property, and that the police must be 
allowed to discharge their duty. The search accordingly took place, 
and, from a quantity of jewellery which was found in the women’s 
apartments, the inspector selected a number of articles of the largest 
value which he pretended corresponded exactly with those described 
in a list which he held in his hand and occasionally referred to. 
Having completed his selection, he handed the articles over to one of 
the constables who accompanied him, and then, directing the owner 
to attend at the central police station, he rode away into a different 
part of the town, taking the constables with him. Here he searched 
two other houses on the same pretence and with a like result, and 
then, taking all the jewels into his own possession, he ordered the 
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constables to arrest the owners and conduct them to the central police 
station and there await his arrival, as he had to report his proceedings 
to the District Superintendent. Away he rode with his booty, while 
the unhappy owners, disgraced and humiliated in the sight of their - 
neighbours, were conducted to the police station. 

Here they were joined by the first victim, and were detained for 
some hours in expectation of the Inspector’s return. But when, at the 
close of the day, this individual had not appeared, the officer in charge 
of the station sent a constable to the bungalow of the District 
Superintendent to ascertain the cause of his long absence. Simul- 
taneously with the arrival of the constable came a letter from my 
friend, asking the District Superintendent whether he had approved of 
the horse his Inspector wished to purchase from him. The District 
Superintendent was an officer of many years service, and as soon as he 
learnt the procedure that had been adopted by the so-called Inspector, 
he quickly realised that a clever trick had been played by some 
impostor who had assumed the uniform of a police officer of that 
rank. Mounted constables were immediately sent off in various 
directions, but for several days no clue to the absconder could be 
obtained. At last, while another police officer on his tour was entering 
a village in a neighbouring district, he observed a large crowd 
assembled under a big tree just outside the habitations, and on 
approaching it he found a man, dressed as an Inspector, making a sort 
of investigation. He stopped and inquired into particulars, and, not 
satisfied with the answers which he received, his suspicions were 
aroused and he directed the arrest of the man who posed as an 
Inspector. The police at Lahore were then communicated with, and, 
on the arrival of the constables who had assisted the man to make the 
productive searches in that city, the identity of the latter with the 
man under arrest was placed beyond doubt. Further inquiries elicited 
the fact that the culprit was a notorious offender who had eluded 
detection for years, and who had stolen the uniform he had worn from 
a police Inspector whose house he had robbed some time before. An 
adventurous career was thus brought to an abrupt conclusion, but my 
friend did not recover his horse, which had been disposed of elsewhere 
in the meantime; nor did the unfortunates whose homes had been 
searched and their property taken obtain any further satisfaction than 
that of being instrumental in bringing a notorious criminal to justice. 

As illustrating the wide range of cases which come under the 
observation of an Indian barrister, and in regard to which he is often 
called upon to advise, I may mention, in conclusion, the following 
singular experience. 

I was one evening enjoying a quiet read in my study after 
dinner, when a servant came and handed me the card of a military 
officer who, he said, wished to see me on urgent business. I told him to 
show the visitor into my study, and, presently, a tall, military-looking 
man of about thirty-five years of age literally burst into my presence. 
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“Excuse me,” he said, in a very excited tone of voice, “but I 
want to get married, and I have come to you to help me.” 

Feeling that I was not a Universal Provider like the Bayswater 
benefactor of mankind, I was naturally surprised at the peculiarity of 
the request, and, not quite satisfied as to the sanity of my visitor, I 
mildly suggested that he should consult the Chaplain who would 
probably render him more effective assistance in furthering his wishes 
than I could. 

‘*No,” he answered. ‘‘ That won’t do. I have been to the Parson, 
and he has referred me to you.” 

I could not help thinking at the moment that I had not much 
reason to be grateful to the Chaplain for his kind recommendation. 

*‘ But, my good sir, Iam not in the Church, but at the Bar,” I 
said; ‘and although the aid of men of my profession is sometimes 
invoked in matrimonial matters, it is usually to wndo and not to effect 
marriages !”’ 

** It is too serious—it is too serious a matter to joke about,” went 
on my visitor, in an agitated manner. “I tell you I want your advice, 
your legal opinion, as to whether I can get married or not.” 

“Oh!” I answered. ‘I am beginning to see what sort of assist- 
ance you want. Sit down quietly and tell me all the facts, and then I 
will advise you.” 

For the gentleman to sit down calmly as I suggested was out of 
the question—he paced up and down the room saying that he had 
been scandalously treated by the father of his fiancée. But by degrees 
I got some material facts from him which enabled me to ascertain the 
precise point upon which my opinion was solicited. It appeared that 
the young lady who was in question was a trifle under age, and her 
father, who had at first consented to her marriage with my visitor, had 
withdrawn his consent and forbidden the marriage. The young 
couple, however, were determined to have their own way, and they 
had come to Lahore to have the marriage solemnised. The Chaplain 
was in doubt whether, if he performed the ceremony, the union would 
be a valid one—in the absence of her father’s consent and having 
regard to her own nonage. It was upon this point that he wished to 
be satisfied by a legal opinion. I had no difficulty, of course, in 
assuring the anxious, would-be bridegroom that, if the Chaplain per- 
formed the ceremony, the marriage itself would be a good one; and, 
overjoyed with this assurance, he seized my hand, thanked me pro- 
fusely, and rushed out of the room. Two days afterwards, a carriage 
drove up to my door, and a gentleman and lady stepped out and 
asked to see me. Upon being ushered into my study, I recognised 
the gentleman as my former visitor, and he came up smilingly to me 
and said that he and his bride had come to thank me for my opinion 
which had satisfied the Chaplain, who had accordingly made them 
man and wife. I congratulated them on the consummation of their 
happiness, and expressed my extreme pleasure in having contributed 
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in however indirect a way, to bring it about. They then departed, 
but I read with sorrow, two years afterwards, that the gentleman had 
died on his way home from India. 

Varied, however, as the cases are which come before a barrister 
in fair practice in India, the time when colossal fortunes were to be 
made at the Indian Bar is past and gone. The profession is now 
greatly overcrowded and, with the yearly influx of numbers of Native 
youths returning from England as barristers, the opening for young 
Englishmen is becoming less attractive. It is impossible for any man 
imbued with the honourable traditions of the English Bar to descend 
to the dishonourable expedients by which many of the half-educated 
youths who now swarm about the Courts, and who claim to be 
Barristers-at-Law, are known to acquire briefs. It was only a few 
months ago that a retiring Judge publicly referred to this scandalous 
condition of things; and the standard of fees which men of this stamp— 
stoop to accept may be judged by what a certain barrister was known 
to have accepted for conducting a criminal appeal. It stands perhaps 
unparalleled in forensic history and deserves to be chronicled, not only 
for its unique combination of ready-money and payment in kind, but 
as a warning to those who are contemplating joining the Bar in India, 
as to the liberal remuneration they are likely to obtain for their 
labours. The fee in question consisted of the large sum of two rupees 


and eight anas, and a half share in the milk of a she-goat for the 
period of two weeks! And yet there were some people who thought 
at the time that the client had purchased his Counsel’s services even 
dearly at this modest figure! Ponder then, my young friend, ere you 
start for the East in the vain hope of shaking the already well- 
plucked Pagoda tree, and ask yourself in the words of Horace, as 
rendered by Mr. Gladstone :— 


Some other clime 
Than ours, why covet? Wander why 


From home? * 
W. H. RAtTTIGAN. 
. Quid terras alio calentes 


Sole mutamus? Patriz quis exsul 
Se quoque fugit ? 





The Forgotten Churchill 


DuRING the academic question which, sometime ago, was so eagerly 
discussed as to the “hundred best books,” and which necessarily 
was one that could only be answered according to individual opinion, 
the Prince of Wales is credited with one of the most sensible 
observations made, which was, that Dryden was not read to the 
extent that his genius deserved. This, of course, produced among 
a certain, but very large, class of readers a “‘run on Dryden,” and 
many then made their first acquaintance with his masterpieces and 
his literary career. None of these, however, appeared to know that 
there is only one English writer who approaches and resembles 
Dryden in his poetry so far as the vigour and keenness of satire are 
concerned. This writer is forgotten or neglected by the great majority 
of readers. Yet Cowper, who was his antithesis and a fine critic 
thoroughly competent, says ‘‘ Churchill—the great Churchill—deserved 
the name of a poet,” and speaks of the bold, masculine character 
which was his great pecularity, and his ‘numbers so hazardously 
ventured upon, and so happily finished; the matter so compressed and 
yet so clear; and the colouring so sparingly laid on and yet with such 
a beautiful effect.” Indeed, Churchill was a man of fertile and 
extraordinary genius, which he exercised, for the most part, on 
ephemeral, political, and social matters, and, therefore, to some 
extent, would naturally be forgotten. But not to the full extent 
which now exists. The general and vague idea about him is, that 
he was a “shady” parson-poet, of very dissipated habits, and is, 
indeed, mostly based on Hogarth’s picture of him as a bear with a 
club and a pot of porter. 

The club was typical enough, no doubt, for Churchill’s satire 
was a bludgeon of tremendous effect. Some of the themes he treated 
needed such, and in all cases he preferred his ‘‘ swashing blow” to 
any other mode of attack. But he was a genius who wrote too 
carelessly for his fame. Yet his carelessness was far above the most 
elaborate re-polishings, in imitation of Pope and Gray, of many 
accurate minor bards. His style of satire is all his own—he borrows 
from none. If Pope wields a rapier, Churchill swings a sabre. But if 
he approaches any other maker of satiric verse, it is Dryden. Yet his 
intense and original genius was different, and preferred for the bulk of 
his attacks neither rapier, sabre, dagger, nor battle-axe, but a weighty 
club which only his hand could wield. 

His popularity in his brief life-time—he was but thirty-four when 
he died—was astonishing—except among his victims; theiy emotion 
was that of terror. This popularity has only been equalled by the 
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neglect and oblivion of his name after his death. A glance, however, 
at some of his poems will show what a rare and original genius is thus 
neglected, and how neither Juvenal, nor Horace, Dryden, Boileau, nor 
Swift, nor Pope, have surpassed him in the potency of satire. 

Charles Churchill was born in the year 1731, when Pope was at 
the height of his fame. His life was destined to be passed amid 
times of intense excitement, political and social, and he was essentially 
the satirist for the hour, and, as such, enjoyed the greatest popularity 
during his life. Reason, too, is this, in part, why he was forgotten after 
his death, when some of the subjects of his verse was also forgotten. 
But no reason for neglecting such parts of his work as are applicable ~ 
to every age, however its outward aspect may vary. 

Every poet who aimed at success was, at the time of Charles 
Churchill’s birth, an imitator, more or less successful—usually the | 
latter—of Pope, who was as much at the head of the realm of his 
poesy as in his own childhood, Dryden—“ Glorious John ”—had been. 
The boy born in 1730 was destined to shake Pope’s sway and initiate 
a revulsion in taste from his exquisite, polished conventionalities 
towards more masculine if rugged verse. The father of Churchill was 
a clergyman, holding the curacy of St. John the Evangelist, 
Westminster. His son was educated at Westminster, his con- 
temporaries being Warren Hastings, Cumberland, Lloyd, Colman, 
and Cowper. Of these, Lloyd and Cowper were his especial friends ; 
indeed the former is said to have died of grief on hearing of 
Churchill’s early death. Cowper always spoke highly both in prose 
and verse of his genius. To have secured the friendship of two such 
men argues the possession of qualities not usually found in the 
dissipated, reckless lampooner which Churchill has been by some 
considered. He was—as has been said of other famous men—“ his 
own worst enemy.” After he left Westminster, he was entered of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, but, whatever the reason, his stay at 
the University was brief. He returned to his father’s house at 
Westminster, when he made the mistake which, to a great extent, was 
the cause of his future turbulent career and recklessness. He 
contracted a Fleet marriage with a vulgar and commonplace girl, 
and the marriage, of course, resulted in dissension and separation. 
At this period, his conduct, however, was irreproachable in most 
respects. He studied at his father’s home for the Church, and, 
in due course, was ordained by Dr. Willis, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. After a Wiltshire curacy, he was ordained priest by 
Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of London, and, ultimately, on his father’s 
death, was elected by the parishioners to the curacy and lectureship 
of St. John’s, Westminster, in succession. But though he conducted 
himself with due decorum, he found that he was neither fitted for 
a preacher nor a parish priest. He disliked his profession, was 
conscious that he was quite unsuited for it, and his emoluments did 
not amount to £100 a year. 
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His unhappy marriage, constant embarrassments and debts, 
strong passions, and the temptations of London, combined to fret 
his discontented, impulsive nature. He was a man of great physical 
strength and athletic form, with a daring which recognized no limits. 
By degrees he betook himself to dissipation and riotious living amid 
uproarious associates. Deeply in debt, he was rescued by Dr. Lloyd, 
his former tutor and afterwards headmaster of Westminster School, 
the father of his intimate friend, who arranged his affairs. And it 
must here be said as proof of something sterling in Churchill that 
when he acquired money and fame by his poems he paid all his 
creditors in full. Gradually he became more and more alienated from 
his profession, neglected it for theatres and amusements, became, in 
fact, as much a man about town as the conventional Abbé of the 
prerevolutionary period in France. And when his first success, 
The Rosciad, had been followed by the second, The Apology,— 
in 1761—he, to put an end to the murmurings of parishioners and 
ecclesiastical superiors, resigned his preferment and resumed the dress 
and manners of a man of fashion, formally separating from his wife, 
who survived him, and to whom, despite his reputation, he bequeathed 
an annuity—another thing forgotten by those who have no good word 
to say for him. Three years later, after a brief, tumultuous career, 
_ full of episodes and conflicts, during which satire after satire was 

poured forth by his rapid and slashing pen, he died of fever at 
Boulogne in the noon of life—for, like Green, Peele, Marlow, and 
others of the Elizabethan time whose existence was equally turbulent, 
*‘ for him there was no afternoon.” His body was brought to Dover 
and interred in the Churchyard of St. Martin. 

Charles Churchill has been described, some half-century ago, as 
of “ bulky effrontery and sledge-hammer fist—one part genius, nine 
parts will and turbulence.” - Perhaps one of the best descriptions of 
him is that given by Pulteney, Earl of Bath, who, though chiefly 
remarkable for enormous wealth and equal meanness and selfishness, 
was a Clever and accurate critic of literary ability. He says, in a letter 
to his nephew, the elder Colman, Churchill’s schoolfellow, apropos of 
the poem, The Candidate, that the author “‘ has a great genius 
and is an excellent poet. There are, to be sure, some as fine lines as 
ever were wished, and some as low, prosaic trash as ever came from 
Grub Street.” This is, on the whole, not an unfair estimate of most 
of his work. He was as careless in his lines as he was in his walk and 
demeanour, striding forward masterfully and negligently. The fact 
was, he hated revision as men of his temperament do, whereas to men 
like Pope and Gray, each his antithesis in some respects, it is a labour 
of love. They always had their fame and posterity before their eyes. 
Churchill cared little for either, but, Danton like, was convinced that 
his name would live in the Pantheon of History without taking much 
trouble about it—so that he hit crushingly among his contemporaries 
he was satisfied. That he did so, the general fear in which his pen 
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was held attests. He was a hard hitter all round, but he was utterly 
fearless himself, and, whatever his faults, vices, and extravagances, he 
never flattered or fawned—never spared baseness, immorality, or 
cruelty, however highly placed those who were his targets. 

To the great majority, Churchill is associated with The 
Rosciad, and, as this is the best known of his satires, we shall but 
briefly allude to it. He published it himself, in 1761, because no 
publisher, with that shortsightedness not uncommon, would buy the 
MS. _ It took the town by storm. For two months, the burly, 
obseryant, silent parson, as he then was—nominally, at any rate—had 
regularly attended the theatres, studying minutely all the performers, 

Severe, pungent, pointed, it limned all the prominent actors of 
the day with a pencil of caustic. They writhed and raged. The only 
one who escaped the stinging lash was Garrick, partly from his 
friendship with Colman. He was delighted at his immunity and not 
ill pleased at his rivals’ sufferings, and sent ‘his love to Churchill” 
whenever he wrote to Colman. But, possibly, from his taking his 
escape somewhat too complacently, when Churchill, a short time 
afterwards, published, in reply to a shower of scurrilous pamphlets 
directed against him by his victims, and to various hostile reviewers— 
Smollett, the most virulent—a second satire: an Apology addressed 
to the Critical Reviewers, a bitter attack was made on _ reviewers, 
pamphleteers, and the theatres in general, including such actors as had 
been omitted from The Rosciad, Garrick himself among them, the lines 
alluding to him being— 

Forgetful of himself he rears the head, 

And scorns the dunghill where he first was bred, 
Conversing now with well dressed kings and queens, 
With gods and goddesses behinds the scenes. 

He sweats beneath the terror-nodding plume, 
Taught by mock honours real pride to assume, 

On this great stage the world no monarch e’er, 

Was half so haughty as a monarch player. 

This cut Garrick, whose genius was largely mingled with vanity 
and an intolerance of rivalry, to the quick, and though a reconciliation 
was patched up between him and Churchill the sting remained. 

In 1761, there was a general election; corruption and bribery 
were rife in the most unblushing form, and the people groaned under 
oppression and taxation. Lord Bute was highly unpopular, as was 
his nation in general. The clever, witty, and unscrupulous John 
Wilkes saw his chance of appearing as a champion of liberty, and did 
so with immense success—fopulus vult decipi. . But Churchill’s 
enthusiastic love of liberty and hatred of oppression made him see in 
Wilkes a tribune of the people, and not a political charlatan. Had he 
lived to see Wilkes’ “‘ later manner,” no doubt the latter would have 
been another to feel the lash of his satire. As it was, he became a 
great admirer of Wilkes, who saw the value of such an ally. Churchill 
contributed to Wilkes’ North Briton. While writing an article in 
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verse, he showed it to the latter, who was delighted, and it became 
The Prophecy of Famine, a most scathing satire on the Scotch nation, 
‘personal, poetical, and political,” as Wilkes exultingly termed it. Its 
success was great, and its author obtained the dangerous but dazzling 
distinction of becoming the first political satirist of the day. It is 
indeed, allowing for prejudice, one of the finest examples of its species, 
alike in its cutting severity and the Dryden-like roll of the verse. The 
Epistle to Hogarth was indirectly caused by this satire. For Hogarth, 
on the other side, had sketched, exaggerating his squibs and 
peculiarities, Wilkes while on trial for the famous ‘“ No. 45” of the 
North Briton. Churchill, his stoutest champion, replied with a fierce 
onslaught on the political views and personal foibles of Hogarth. Of 
the Epistle, Garrick says, “ Churchill’s description of Hogarth’s age and 
infirmities is surely too shocking and barbarous.” He omits, however, 
in his confidential letter to Colman, to state that to Hogarth’s genius 
Churchill paid a noble tribute. 


Truly let him wear 
The wreath which Genius wove and planted there ; 
Foe as I am, should envy bear it down, 
Myself would labour to replace the crown. 


But Hogarth felt the sarcasm on the man and disregarded the 
eulogy on the genius. He replied with the well-known print of The 
Bruiser, the bulky Churchill as a bear hugging a pot of beer and a club 
the knots of which are marked “lyes.” This, as has been said, is the 
print which to the majority conveys the ideal presentment of Charles 
Churchill. 

The Candidate is the last and as some think the keenest of 
Churchill’s political satires, written on the occasion of the highly 
moral Lord Sandwich, of Medmenham Abbey fame, proposing 
himself as High Steward of the University of Cambridge. 

But the poems of which we most desire to speak are three far less 
known than those mentioned, and which show Churchill in other 
moods. These are Independence, Gotham, and The Farewell, the last he 
wrote; but, though the last, as personal as any. 

Independence, in fitness with its title, exhibits the strength and 
masculine vigour of the poet in a high degree. There is a tonic in its 
lines which would remedy the feebleness induced by the study of a 
myriad of modern decadent bards. People who talk glibly— 
‘*perhaps,” as Fielding says, “‘among other reasons, because they know 
nothing about it” of the “artificiality” of the maligned eighteenth 
century, should study this poem as being at the least a most vivid 
exception to the rule. [And the genuine realism of the last century 
masterpieces of fiction is far superior to the morbid pseudo-realism of 
some of our sensational modern ones.} Here is a quotation from 
Independence which is instructive when the general awe felt at the time 
for “‘a peer” and his powers is instanced in all the ephemeral 


productions which record the social aspect of the last mid century. 
2° 
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What is a lord? Doth that plain, simple word 
Contain some magic speil? As soon as heard, 

Like an alarm bell on Night’s dull ear, 

Doth it strike louder and more strong appear 

Than other words? Whether we will or no, 
Through Reason’s Court doth it unquestion’d go 
E’en on the mention, and of course transmit 

Notions of something excellent, of wit 

Pleasing tho’ keen, of humour free tho’ chaste, 

Of sterling genius with sound judgment grac’d, 

And honour, which not malice can impeach ? 
Believe it not—’twas Nature’s first intent, 

Before their rank became their punishment. 

They should have pass’d for men, nor blush’d to prize 
The blessings she bestowed—she gave them eyes 
And they could see—she gave them ears—they heard. 
The instruments of stirring, and they stirr’d, 

Like us, they were design’d to eat, to drink, 

To talk, and (ev’ry now and then) to think. 


Nature exclaim’d with wonder —lords are things 
Which, never made by me, were made by kings. 


Then as if anticipating the ready sneer which commonplace 
flippancy may utter at these sentiments, he says, later :— 


Nor think that Envy here hath strung my lyre, 
That I depreciate what I most admire, 

By Him that made me, I am much more proud, 
More inly satisfied to have a crowd 

Point at me as I pass, and cry, that’s he 

A poor but honest bard, who dares be free 
Amidst corruption, than to have a train 

Ot flick’ring Levée slaves, to make me vain 

Of things I ought to blush for ; to run, fly, 
And live but in the motion of my eye ; 

When I am less than man, my faults t’ adore 
And make me think that I am something more. 


He follows with a fine passage picturing the great noble of the 
preceding ages, who was at once the bulwark of the throne and the 
protector of the people, such as Earl Warwick the King-maker. In 
this poem occurs the picture of himself painted as Cromwell desired to 
be, “‘ with all the warts ” and telling how :— 


O’er a brown cassock, which had once been black, 
Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 

A sight most strange, and awkward to behold 

He threw a covering of blue and gold. 


With such accoutrements, with such a form, 
Much like a porpoise just before a storm, 
Onwards he rolled ! 


No one can accuse Churchill of sparing himself in these and the 
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succeeding lines. Few modern poets would limn themselves so 
unflatteringly even could they imagine that their appearance was other 
than distinguished. Whatever else Churchill’s weaknesses, he knew as 
little of affectation as Nelson of fear. 

The apostrophe to independence deserves quotation; in some 
part, too, it embodies a truth, not for a period, but for all time. 


Hail Independence! tho’ thy name’s scarce known, 
Tho’ thou alas ! art out of fashion grown, 

Tho’ all despise thee, I will not despise, 

Nor live one moment longer than I prize 

Thy presence, and enjoy ; by angry Fate 

Bow’d down and almost crush’d, thou cam’st tho’ late. 
Thou cam’st upon me, like a second birth, 

And made me know what life was truly worth. 


In any age of “patronage” which was equally valued by “eminent 
literary hands,” as by those who were otherwise, this unconventional 
utterance may be set side by side with the ‘‘ sledge-hammer letter ” of 
Johnson to Chesterfield, utterly opposite as were the staid and pious 
Johnson and the turbulent Churchill. Yet though the latter casts off . 
his cassock, no attentive reader of his poems but will discern reverence 
for religion in his heart. In fact that, very casting off, knowing him- 
self as he did, is but a proof of it. 

Of Gotham it may perhaps be said that it is the least satirical and 
the most really poetical of all his works. Less read than any by most 
for that reason. It is indeed a fine picture of what the author considered 
a patriot king, and has many touches of musical and exquisite descrip- 
tion. Carelessness, of course, marks it, but to be careless was a 
necessity of Churchill’s impetuous genius. The contemporary readers 
thought little of it in comparison with the previous poems ; it did not 
appeal to their prejudices nor excite the delight which the average 
human mind feels in the slashing of victims by a master hand. 
Cowper was a far more adequate judge of its excellence than any of 
his time, and what he has said has already been mentioned. The 
other productions of Churchill lack some of the interest which 
ephemeral ones possess simply from the changes of time. But 
Gotham has charms which are unaffected by these. The poet pictures 
himself king of an imaginary realm which he purposely names, in 
disregard of the temptations to witlings to exercise their humour on 
the traditional stories of its ‘‘ wise men,” Gotham. And weaves into 
it many allusions which show his powers of pathos and word-painting 
from nature. Describing the successive ages of man as welcoming 
his benign sway, their chorus is repeated at intervals throughout 
the poem :— 

The praises of so great and good a King, 
Shall Churchill reign, and shall not Gotham sing ? 


He hits off with happy precision the characteristics of infancy, child- 
hood, youth, and that of ideal 
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Manhood, of form erect, who would not bow, 
Tho’ worlds should crack around him ; on his brow 
Wisdom serene, to passion giving law, 

Bespeaking love, and yet commanding awe ; 
Dignity into grace by mildness wrought ; 

Courage attemper’d and refin’d by thought ; 

Virtue supreme enthron’d ; within his breast 

The image of his Maker deep impress’d ; 

Lord of this earth, which trembles at his nod, 

With reason bless’d, and only less than God. 


also of actual 


Old Age, a second child, by Nature curs’d 
With more and greater evils than the first, 
Weak, sickly, full of pains ; in ev’ry breath 
Railing at life, and yet afraid of death ; 
Putting things off, with sage and solemn air, 
From day to day, without one day to spare; 
Without enjoyment, covetous of pelf, 
Tiresome to friends, and tiresome to himself. 
Scoffing at youth, e’en whilst he would afford 
All—but his gold, to have his youth restor’d, 
Shall for a moment, from himself set free, 
Lean on his crutch, and pipe forth praise to me. 


Among those who salute Gotham’s sovereign are the flowers and 
trees, and here are two specimens of description which bring each 
before one’s eyes, and will astonish those who imagine that Churchill 
was but a town poet whose invectives were redolent only of the 
associations of streets and taverns, theatres and crowded resorts of 
dissipation such as the London of the last century abounded with, and 
are described by Ned Ward of The London Spy, Fielding, Smollett, and 
others. The following might have been written by the most rural 
recluse among bards :— 


The snowdrop, who, in habit white and plain, 
Comes on the herald of fair Flora’s train, 

The coxcomb crocus, flower of simple note, 

Who by her side struts in a herald’s coat, 

The tulip, idly glaring to the view 

Who, tho’ no clown, his birth from Holland drew, 
Who, once full dressed, fears from the place to stir 
The fop of flowers, the More of a parterre ; 

The woodbine, who her elm in marriage meets, 
And brings her dowry on surrounding sweets ; 
The lily, silver mistress of the vale, 

The rose of Sharon which perfumes the gale ; 
The jessamine, with which the queen of flow’rs 

To charm her god adorns her fav’rite bow’rs 
Which brides, by the plain hand of neatness dress’d, 
Unenvied rival, wear upon their breast, 

Sweet as the incense of the morn and chaste, 

As the pure zone which cireles Dian’s waist. 


And the trees in the following lines are concisely limned each with 
its main association. 
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The ivy crawling o’er the hallowed cell, 

Where some old hermit’s wont his beads to tell 
By day, by night ; the myrtle ever green 
Beneath whose shade love holds her rites unseen, 
The willow weeping o’er the fatal wave 

Where many a lover finds a wat’ry grave 

The cypress sacred held, when lovers mourn 
Their true love snatch’d away, the laurel worn 
By poets in old time, but destin’d now 

In grief to wither on a * Whitehead’s brow ; 

The fig, which large as what in India grows 
Itself a grove, gave our first parents clothes ; 
The vine, which like a blushing, new-made bride, 
Clust’ring, empurples all the mountain’s side ; 
The yew, which in the place of sculptur’d stone, 
Marks out the resting place of men unknown ; 
The hedgerow elm, the pine of mountain race ; 
The fir, the Scotch fir—never out of place 

The cedar, whose top mates the highest cloud, 
Whilst his old father Lebanon grows proud 

Of such a child and his vast body laid 

Out many a mile enjoys the filial shade 

The oak, when living, monarch of the wood ; 
The English oak, which dead, commands the flood 



















































It will be observed that in this description, though among the 
boughs and leaves, Churchill could not resist two hits in his own style 
at the commonplace laureate of the Georgian school and his foes, the 
Scotch. These allusions are worked in in the most marked manner. 

Part of Gotham is devoted to the consideration of the methods of 
poets, with a good deal of satire, pungent enough, commingled. In 
the course of this, Churchill avows his own negligent style candidly 
enough to disarm, if aught he could, his critics, but they were too 
conscious of the smart of his lash to be conciliated. The lines, 
however, are a faithful picture of his individuality— 


Had I the pow’r, I could not have the time, 
Whilst spirits flow, and life is in her prime, 
Without a sin ’gainst Pleasure, to design 

A plan, to methodize each thought, each line 
Highly to finish, and make every grace, 

In itself charming, take new charms from place. 
Nothing of books, and little known of men, 
When the mad fit comes on, I seize the pen, 
Rough as they run, the rapid thoughts set down 
Rough as they run, discharge them on the town. 


In the small compass of my careless page 
Critics may find employment for an age. 


One of the finest passages in this poem is that wherein, under the 
guise of his own wishes as monarch of Gotham, Churchill sketched 
the course which might be followed by the youthful George the Third, 
could he become independent of the trammels which in various shapes 







* The then Laureate. 
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—some from his own notions, some from family and Court influences— 
surrounded him. A patriot king’s aims should be— 


To still the voice of discord in the land, 

To make weak faction’s discontented band, 
Detected, weak, and crumbling to decay, 

With hunger pinch’d, on their own vitals prey ; 
Like brethren, in the self-same int’rests warm’d 
Like diffrent bodies, with one soul inform’d 

To make a nation, nobly rais’d above 

All meaner thoughts, grow up in common love; 
To give the laws due vigour, and to hold 

That sacred balance, temperate, yet bold, 

With such an equal hand, that those who fear, 
May yet approve, and own my justice clear ; 
To be a common father, to secure 

The weak from violence, from pride the poor ; 
Vice and her sons to banish in disgrace, 

To make corruption dread to shew her face 

To bid afflicted virtue take new state, 

And be, at last, acquainted with the great ; 

Of all religions to select the best, 

Nor let her priests be made a standing jest ; 
Rewards for work with lib’ral hand to carve, 
To love the arts, nor let the artists starve ; 

To make fair Plenty through the realm increase, 
Give fame in War, and happiness in Peace, 

To see my people virtuous, great men free, 
And know that all those blessings flow from me. 
O! ’tis a joy too exquisite —a thought 

Which flatters nature more than flatt’ry aught. 


The lines in which he points out how uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown, and the contrast between his lot and the cottager’s, are 
among the few which form trite quotations from Churchill and 
therefore need not be reproduced. By the way, there is hardly any 
less quoted poet in our langvage. Probably the lines known to the 
great majority are :— 


September, when by custom (right divine) 
Geese are ordain’d to bleed at Michael’s shrine. 


though few of those who quote are aware they are a part of Gotham. 
However, it is only a minority of the vast numbers constantly quoting 
Pope and Gray—two of the most hard-ridden of bards—are 
acquainted with the poems—sometimes even with the authors? Of 
the pathos which underlay the “ rugged bear’s” nature, the opening 
lines of Book III of Gotham are proof sufficient. 


Can the fond mother from herself depart, 

Can she forget the darling of her heart, 

The little darling whom she bore and bred, 
Nurs’d on her knees, and at her bosom fed? 
To whom she seemed her ev’ry thought to give, 
And in whose life alone she seem’d to live. 
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Considerations of space preclude further quotations—and, in fact, 
Gotham is so fine a poem that it deserves to be studied continuously. 
So studied, it will prove how well-chosen are Cowper’s epithets, 
“noble” and “ beautiful,” applied to it. It deserves each equally. 

Lastly, we may briefly glance at The Farewell which is in dialogue 
form. It was, in accordance its title, the last work of Churchill. It is 
highly political and personal also, mainly concerned with contem- 
poraneous topics. There are, however, some lines which, for the 
benefit of a minority who are cosmopolitan rather than national, 
are worth quoting at the present day :— 


There’s a strange something, which, without a brain, 
Fools feel, and with one, wise men can’t explain, 
Planted in man to bind him to that earth, 

In dearest ties, from whence he drew his birth. 

To deem of every country as the same 

Is rank rebellion ’gainst the lawful claim 

Of Nature, and such dull indifference 

May be philosophy but can’t be sense. 


The two final lines of this poem contain a bitter allusion to the 
‘* Baron of Plassey,” whose splendid success ended in that mysterious 
gloom which marked his death in the mature prime of life. 


On such vile food satire can never thrive— 
She cannot starve—if there was only CLIVE. 


Of Charles Churchill, otherwise than as a poet of vigorous, 
original, and unfettered genius, who followed his own line and stamped 
his masculine intensity on English poetry long enfeebled by imitations 
of Pope, it is difficult to speak. Few men have had more mud 
flung at them or have been the subject of so much invective. That 
his short career gave plenty of scope for this is undubitable. His vices 
and follies were however felt by himself though he would not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve. An allusion in The Candidate to “‘ angry con- 
science’’ tells this. But he was never a hypocrite, a time-server, a 
mean, or an ungrateful man. He died calmly and courageously, 
devoting his last moments to making provision for his wife and for the 
unhappy girl whom he had ruined, but to whom, up to his death, he 
gave the shelter of his home. He wrote nothing licentious in an age 
when licentiousness was unbridled and in some of its phases equalled 
the lurid pictures of Juvenal. Indeed, one of his most powerful 
satires we have not mentioned, from the hideousness of its subject 
which was prominent when Churchill wrote. Of his sturdy independ- 
ence and utter indifference to the position or power of his foes, it is 
needless to speak. On the whole there was good and honesty amid 
the evil qualities and turbulent excesses which marked that brief, 


brilliant, riotous, forgotten career. 
. F. G. WALTERS. 








The Diary of a Literary Wanderer 


III.—ParIS AND THE PARISIANS—IN AND ABOUT BOHEMIA 


‘“Too many Cooks spoil the Continent! ” says Grant Allen in his fine 
novel A Splendid Sin. How that applies to other places I cannot say, 
but one must be thankful that it is not entirely accurate in the case of 
Paris. For this goddess among cities refuses to be moved by the 
tripper’s influence, or, indeed, of any other power outside herself. 
The aristocratic dandy may insist on wearing English boots and 
English linen, the middle-class may gorge themselves with “five 
o’clocks”’ and so imagine that they are fulfilling the traditions of 
‘* high-life,”” the would-be fine writer may insist on quoting English 
words to add a foreign flavour to his bad French, but in art and 
literature Paris recognises no arbiter save herself. I do not speak of 
her politics—which are Americanised. 

I doubt whether many English people see Paris. The trippers. 
strut about the magnificent boulevards, they patronise the cheap. 
dancing-halls, nay, occasionally their footsteps ring through the silent 
galleries of the Louvre; those whom fate has favoured with greater 
wealth haunt the neighbourhood of the Opéra and the Rue de la Paix; 
and a few may even succeed in penetrating to the world of fashion 
which has revolted against the prim, desolate grandeur of the 
Faubourg St. Germain—but none of these is Paris. 

I think a man must be a mixture of scholar, philosopher, and 
vagabond, to appreciate the charm and beauty of the great city on the 
Seine. To watch the moon’s white rays lighting the solemn 
magnificence of Notre Dame, the long line of buildings from the 
Sainte Chapelle and the Conciergerie to the Institute, which represent 
the materialised soul of the city of Louis Onze, Frangois Premier, 
Henri Quatre, and Louis Quatorze ; to stand on the Pont Neuf at three 
in the morning, when the red lamps throw their sickly glare on the 
Seine’s restless waters, and see the sunlight wrestling with darkness 
for possession of the sky; to walk along the silent boulevards whilst 
the city is sleeping ; to watch the gay crowds which pour along the 
streets on a June day; to see the dainty work-girls walking to their 
work-rooms with the coquettish grace which is the exclusive posses- 
sion of the Parisienne; to see the artist, writer, professional man, 
gathered at the café tables during “the green hour,” when the 
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absinthe stimulates conversation to a series of epigrams which 
sweepingly criticise all things human and divine, from the latest creed 
to the newest cult; to tread the streets of the Latin Quarter where 
every stone, if it could speak, would tell tales of proud kings and 
prouder priests, of knights fierce and gentle, of ladies fair and 
malicious; to enter a little café in a back-street and find it thrilling 
with the art, wit, and passion, of painters and poets still unknown, 
but whose genius will ultimately establish its kin to that of the mighty 
living and still mightier dead—this is to see, and know, Paris. 

The Parisian streets are, in my opinion, much more interesting 
by night than by day. Their beauty—made faéresque by the electric 
lamps, and made impressive by the overwhelming silence—reminds 
one of the Oriental stories of a traveller who passes along the 
magnificent roads of a great city, the only noise which greets his ear 
being the ringing echoes of his own footsteps. But there is a touch 
of weird reality in the streets of Paris which is lacking in the fairy 
fable. On nearly every bench between the Madeleine and the 
Renaissance a group of outcast men and women is sleeping, the 
electric lamps lighting their pale faces and ragged apparel, whilst on the 
outer boulevards and beyond the barriers, the savage element is repre- 
sented by the desperate midnight thief lying in wait to rob and slay. 
For Paris is the worst-policed city in the world. It is dangerous to 
wander late at night within the shadow of Notre Dame, the Panthéon, 
or under the magnificent carvings of St. Etienne du Mont, but to seek 
to view the quaint mansions within the by-ways of the Hotel de Ville, 
or near the river’s brink is to invite death. On the grands boulevards 
one can wander safely at all hours of the night, and that it is not 
without its humorous side the following incident will show. 

A Bohemian friend, whom I shall call B , was fond of staying 
at the Grand Café until the lights were extinguished and the yawning 
waiters retired to snatch a few hours’ sleep ere the day began. He 
was lazily strolling towards his hotel one morning, somewhere about 
half-past two, when a tall, thin man cried to him in an agonised 
twang which reeked of “‘ Chicawgo ”—*‘ For God’s sake, stranger, kin 
you speak English ?” 

“Yes. Iaman Englishman. What can I do for you?” 

“*Wa’al, I’m an Amurrican, and I’ve lost my way in this darned 
city. Where’s the Hotel Merrybew ?” 

‘* The Hotel Mirabeau! Yes, I am going that way.” 

He led the bewildered Yankee to the door of the hotel, but the 
latter was so charmed to find someone who could talk English that he 
said, ‘‘ Say, sonny, let’s go and have a drink. I guess I won’t turn in 
awhile.” 

In no ways loth, B walked with his new acquaintance toa café 
in the Rue Montmartre, and here the stranger took his breath away 
by telling him to order an expensive supper for two. ‘ The best of 
everything that he’s got in the blamed place. Don’t be afraid of the 
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expense. And if there’s anything that you’d like special, wa’al, sonny, 
you order it, and Cyrus P. Smith will pay the damage.” 

And he flourished a roll of notes which would have bought the 
café and have left a comfortable balance. B mentally offered sacri- 
fice to all his gods. He was a connoisseur in these matters, and the 
waiter looked at him with respectful admiration when he commanded 
a supper which would not have disgraced the taste of Brillat-Savarin 
or of Soyer. 

As the wine flowed the Bohemian talked art and literature, and, 
occasionally, the American broke in with a disquisition on dry goods. 
For an hour the conversation alternated between Turner and trade, 
Corot and calico, Whistler and walnut. And the wine flowed furiously. 

Then the waiters yawned so vigorously that Cyrus P. Smith paid 
the bill and reeled out into the street. B—— followed. The ground 
seemed to be describing eccentric curves and parabolas, and the lamp- 
posts were stretching themselves in ridiculous angles. 

“‘ Shay, old man,” said Mr. Smith, “I guesh I’m drunk. And 
y—you’re the same. Whasser name of my hotel ? ” 

B couldn’t remember. The two linked arms and zig-zagged to 
a cheap hotel near the market, and engaged a double-bedded room, 
B ’s economical instincts asserting themselves. The American, 
scorning such preliminaries as taking off his hat and boots, threw 
himself on his pillow and slept the sleep of the just. But B was a 
more ceremonious gentleman. He emptied Mr. Smith’s pockets, placed 
the wealth in a drawer, locked it, and put the key under his own 
pillow. Then he fastidiously undressed and went to sleep. In the 
morning the two men awoke simultaneously and stared at one 
another. Each had forgotten the incidents previous to going to bed. 
Then they remembered and laughed. _B—— produced the key and 
explained his stratagem to prevent a robbery, and Mr. Smith was 
delighted that he had fallen in such good hands. They both sallied 
out to breakfast, and ate and drank hugely, Mr. Smith, as a pre- 
liminary, having emptied the water-jug. 

But he could not remember the name of his hotel, nor could B——, 
and for two hours they paced up and down the streets until the place 
was found. Cyrus P. Smith took a strong liking to B , invited him 
to lunch and dine with him every day during his stay in Paris, and on 
the second day confided the cause of his travels. He was elder of a 
Presbyterian Church at . One of the deacons had made a 
month’s visit to Europe, and, on his return, had given a lecture which 
had reduced all the other officials to the position of nonentities. ‘‘ But 
just you wait, sonny,” said Cyrus P. Smith. ‘I’m going ‘to take 
three years and see the whole darned globe. And when I get back 
I'll make that critter look very small pertaters.” 

This is about the funniest reason for travel that I have ever heard. 
The gentleman whom I have named Cyrus P. Smith is still ranging 
round the globe with the firm intention of making his brother-deacon 
‘‘squirm ” when he returns. 
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That is one side-light of Paris. Here is another, which is grim. A 
sick man had been allowed out of an hospital for a few hours. The 
poor fellow was too weak to use his liberty in strolling about, and he 
fell asleep on a boulevard near the barrier. Three or four street arabs. 
were passing, and they stopped to regard his sickly, yellow face. One 
expressed a desire to see whether the sleeping man’s blood was of the 
same colour, and, drawing his knife, slashed him across the face. A 
horror-stricken bystander pursued and captured the young scoundrel, 
who, when asked by the Commissary of Police why he had committed 
this outrage, explained that he had never seen the blood of a con- 
sumptive man. He was sent to prison for three months. 

I could quote other stories equally weird, but I prefer to write 
about Bohemia. ‘‘ There is no Bohemia outside Paris,” cried Henri 
Murger, in one of those glorious chronicles which told the joy and sad- 
ness of the vagabond principality. And, indeed, it is safe to say that 
there is no Bohemian colony in England, at present. Anglo-Saxon 
common sense, unfortunately, is in the very air, and is fatal to the finer 
workings of the imagination. Whatever the past has shown us, whether 
it be Greene and Marlow clinking the canakin, and “ vexing with mirth 
the drowsy ear of night”; or, in later days, Rochester, Sedley, and 
Etheredge, laughing and joking amid odour of strong waters and stale 
smoke of tobacco; or the coterie of Swinburnes, Rossettis, Hunts, and 
O’Shaughnessys, who carried on the traditions of Steele, Addison, 
Kneller, and Swift; the present proves that the modern literary aspirant 
is nothing if not respectable. 

But across the channel things are very different. The youth with 
long hair and seedy apparel, the two distinguishing features of the 
Bohemian, receives much more sympathy and respect in Paris than in 
London, for the average Frenchman is fully alive to the possibilities 
which underlie a shabby coat. The man who looks at all things from 
the point of view of worldly success, remembers that Zola, Daudet, 
and Richepin, were formerly of the ragged brigade, and, in after times, 
the Crédit Lyonnais was glad to honour their cheques for fabulous 
amounts; whilst the man with literary sympathies bethinks him of 
Francois Villon, the king of ballad-makers, begging and stealing his 
living; of Murger and Verlaine living on borrowed five-franc pieces ; 
and his heart is touched. He invites his Bohemian friend to dinner, 
and complacently feels that he is thereby patronising literature. 

There are three Bohemias in Paris, and, in the majority of cases, 
the Bohemians of each division know nothing of the others. The 
American Bohemia lies between the Avenue de Maine and the 
Observatory, and is distinguished by some poverty and much 
knowledge of poker and of art. The English Bohemia lies in the 
neighbourhood of the Rue St. Honoré, and is full of reminiscences of 
the music-halls; its nights at the Café Americain are spent in 
emulation of these institutions, and, occasionally, there is a lion of the 
London music-halls to look on with admiring envy, and marvel at the 
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wit and gaiety of “‘ them artists ’’—for patriotism, and not grammar, 
is the strong point of the halls. The English Bohemian condescends 
to work at Julian’s and Colorossi’s in the intervals of drinking and 
billiard-playing, and even by spasmodic work gains considerable 
mention from the Bouguereaus, the Ferriers, and other artists who 
play the rdle of art critic to these academies. 

I must confess that the American Bohemia was more loveable— 
despite its passion for poker and melons—than its English neighbour. 
There was a little club on the Boulevard de Montparnasse with a 
delightful garden, and it was refreshing on a midsummer’s evening to 
recline at full length under the trees and dream ‘of fortune’s favours 
yet tocome. The zephyrs sang melodious harmonies to the leaves, 
which rustled a sympathetic chorus ; the dying sun scattered a blaze 
of rosy light over the crumbling, ivy-covered walls; whilst from the 
open windows floated a nocturne of Chopin, whose divine melancholy 
added to what George Eliot calls ‘all the sadness of a summer’s 
evening.” But it was a sadness sweeter than any pleasure, and amid 
our vague melancholy there came roseate visions of coming days when 
we, also, would know all the joys of successful work. 

When madame, the concierge—a merry-eyed woman who spoke 
a little English with an indescribably droll accent—came to say, 
** Messieurs, votre heure est arrivée!’’—the formula used in telling a 
French criminal that he must prepare to die—we left our garden with 
the same reluctance that Adam must have felt when the Heavenly 
Concierge ordered him out of Eden. We usually adjourned to a café 
which rejoiced in the name of ‘‘ The Hole in the Wall,” to eat melons 
and drink sirops on credit, whilst the lucky individuals who had money 
invested it in chips preparatory to a game of poker. When the cry of 
the proprictaire arose, “ Je vais fermer la boutique!” we stood at the 
street corner to confide to each other our hopes and fears of the future, 
until the passing sergent de ville eyed us suspiciously—all respectable 
men in Paris are a-bed before three—and then, muttering, ‘‘ They are 
only Americans!” went on his way. Occasionally, some member of 
the colony infringed Bohemian conventionality (for Bohemia is strong 
in its conventions), and fierce discussion arose, and, sometimes, black 
eyes and bruised faces resulted. But this was very rare, and life passed 
as easily and joyously as in the fairy fable. There was always food for 
comment. When John Richard Jones—at least, I shall call him that, 
although it isn’t his name—came home from the Café d’Harcourt at 
half-past two with three lady companions, and, climbing on the roof 
of his hotel, held high revel among the slates, aided and abetted by a 
bottle of whisky and half-a-dozen cats, he inscribed his name in 
indelible letters on Bohemia’s roll of fame. That was three years ago, 
and the Boulevard Montparnasse still tells how ‘“‘/’Americain, avec les 
trois dames, dansaient sur le toit comme des fous,” despite the earnest 
protest of a policeman, seven storeys below, upon whom John 
Richard dropped every available thing he could find, including his 
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sketch book, and the landlady, who shrieked wild invocations in 
French and German. But as John Richard didn’t know ten words of 
French and not a word of German, and his companions were reckless 
by profession, this did not mend matters. Jones left the hotel next 
day amid the admiring glances of the other inmates and the wild 
cheers of the Bohemian colony. 

With this exception, I do not wish to mention the subject of 
women in Bohemia. One has to observe the conventions. But, if 
there were days when the Bohemian echoed Lamartine’s bitter cry— 










O temps, suspend ton vol, et vous, heures propices, 
Suspendez votre cours, 

Laissez-nous savourer les rapides delices 

Des plus beaux de nos jours. 











there were other times when he lived on borrowed cigarettes and 
fresh air ; when he stayed out late at night in order to avoid the 
reproachful glance of his landlord; and when he had—but this was in 
his worst hours only—a due reverence for a bourgeois befitting one 
who eats, regularly, three times a day. He bore his misfortunes with 
patience ; he consoled himself with the reflection that this desire to 
eat and have money was but a Philistine prejudice, harmful to the 
intellect ; he became hardened. A fast of twenty-four hours, or even of 
forty-eight, had no terrors for him, provided he had some tobacco and 
sunlight. 

The members of the English Bohemia founded a “Pen and 
Pencil Club” which was an unqualified success. James Mac Neill 
Whistler was asked to become president. The letter which bore this 
request was even written on the back of a Japanese print, yet the 
great composer of symphonies and nocturnes in colour, did not accept 
the honour we offered him, so Mr. Walter Crane, who had kindly 
complied with our request to accept the title of honorary vice- 
president, was unanimously elected to the higher position. We met 
in the Café Procope, a café which has traditions of every great writer 
and politician, from Moliére and Danton to Verlaine and Gambetta, 
and if the ghosts of Voltaire and Rousseau hovered about us, they 
must have been amused as well as instructed. Everyone suggested a 
subject ; the club selected one by vote, and for the space of an hour 
each man tried to illustrate it by pen or by pencil. Then, after the 
poems were read and the sketches exhibited, the club let itself go. 
An artist, who is better known in Paris than in London—although his 
posters, the Gay Parisienne and the Sign of the Cross, have appeared on 
every wall in this city, gave delightful imitations of Arthur Roberts, 
Cissie Loftus, Aubrey Beardsley, and other popular figures. One 
night‘we resolved ourselves into a burlesque of the Suicide Club, and 
our imitations of self-murder were funny in the extreme. Half an hour 
later, we were crossing the Pont des Arts just in time to see a young 
man throw himself from the bridge. He was taken out of the 
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water a few minutes later, and when we saw the white face, the 
gasping mouth, the glassy eyes, and water-drenched garments, we felt 
a shudder of terror. There were no more imitations of suicide at the 
Pen and Pencil Club. 

The minutes were supposed to be a faithful representation of what 
did not take place, and, as secretary, I had no difficulty in attaining 
this high standard of veracity. We usually broke up at eleven, some 
of the members adjourning to Julien’s or the Café Americain ; whilst 
the conscientious men, who usually had no money, retired to their 
virtuous couches or to some café where they could get credit. 

Despite the glamour which has been thrown over Bohemia, I 
cannot but think that it is an intellectual Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Bohemians are talented despite Bohemia, not because of it. 
This self-abandonment to pleasure, this weak desire to be idle, reckless 
of the morrow when want and privation come with all the terror of 
an armed man, has wrecked many lives. If there had been no 
Barbizon, we might have never known Stevenson’s picturesque 
sketches of French life, but against that we would have had Stevenson 
living to-day, delighting the world with his craft as an artist in words. 
It is true that, in the hard life of Bohemia, many an artist has 
strengthened his character and his powers of work, and the world has 
benefited in consequence ; but, in the majority of cases, the Bohemian 
has hastened his death, or has become a raté, a partaker of men’s 
contemptuous charity, continually walking up and down other men’s 
stairs. 

But Bohemia is a necessary experience for the man who would be 
a master in his craft. He must suffer in order that he may “sing in 
song what he has learned in sorrow.”’ And, if he be wise, he will 
work in Bohemia just as if he lived in Philistia, heedless of the 
injunction that the sole duty of man is to amuse himself. 

The French Bohemia, which has its headquarters in Montmartre 
and a settlement in the Quartier Latin, deserves an article to itself. 
It is even more impecunious than the other Bohemias. Its percentage 
of great men is much larger, and, in its case, Murger’s axiom that 
“‘ Bohemia is the road which leads to the Academy—or the hospital 
and the Morgue ’”’ has much more application. 

As Henri Murger was dying, the lost days of his life came before 
him with terrible significance. He raised himself from his bed, and 
cried out to Jules Claretie who stood near: “‘ Pas de Bohéme! surtout, 
pas de Boheme!” And thus was Bohemia cursed by its chief apostle. 





- Gambling as it was, and as it is 


WHENEVER public attention is sharply drawn to gambling, as it is, 
periodically, in all parts of the world, one half of the community is 
shocked at the apparent prevalence of this form of vice, and the other 
half wonders that these occasional commotions subside so quickly and 
with so little result. 

Gambling has had many definitions, but the most accurate one is 
“ the desire to obtain something for nothing—the wish to get some- 
thing without working for it.” To, most men money seems the one 
necessity of life ; their entire energy is concentrated upon its acquisition, 
and they naturally prefer to gain it by easy methods rather than by 
daily labour. A few men may gamble because their friends do, or to 
pass idle time, but ninety-nine out of every hundred individuals who 
gamble do so for the purpose of winning, and with no other object in 
view. 

In ordinary parlance, the word “‘ gambler’”’ means a person whose 
avowed occupation is gambling, yet this restriction of the meaning of 
the term is not strictly accurate. The faro-banker could not gamble 
unless his patrons did so; the lottery-owner could not gamble if 
nobody bought his tickets; and the bookmaker would not be in a 
position to carry on his business unless his customers accepted his 
odds. _ A logical classification would include as gamblers those on both 
sides of the table—the faro-dealer and the faro-‘‘ punter,” the buyer 
and the seller of lottery tickets, the ‘‘ bucket-shop” keeper and the 
frequenter who buys stocks, grain, or produce of any kind on a margin. 
And one other distinction should also be made: there are “ bucket- 
shop” keepers who swindle their customers with great regularity, and 
there are bookmakers who default, as do bankers. The stock-dealers 
and bookmakers who are guilty of these practices are usually classed 
as gamblers, but, in reality, they are thieves. The word “ gambler” 
means a man who gambles without cheating or stealing. 

In all probability, there are only four classes of men who do not 
gamble: first, those who conscientiously believe that gambling isa sin, 
and who refrain in consequence of that conviction ; secondly, those 
who, although not personally averse to speculation, fear that their 
social reputation would be injured by such indulgence; third, that 
large portion of the community which is too poor to be able to indulge 
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in any form of speculation ; lastly, a certain number of men, some of 
them rich, some of them moderately well off, who have not the courage 
to risk their money on a fair hazard, who, if they ever gambled, would 
cheat also, and who, were they compelled to make a choice, would 
rather be thieves than gamblers. From the adult male population of 
the world deduct these four classes, and the rest gamble in some way 
—some constantly and others only occasionally. 

It is quite certain that there never was a time in the history of 
civilisation when gambling was so prevalent among all classes of 
people as it is at present. In fact, many legitimate branches of 
business are tinged with the hue of speculation. Such persons as do 
not bet upon horse races, or speculate in wheat or stocks, gratify their 
gaming propensity by dabbling in real estate, in mining shares, in oil, 
or other so-called “‘ business” enterprises, the methods of which are 
nothing more or less than variations of the roulette table. 

The styles of gambling are constantly changing. A hundred years 
ago, gentlemen staked their money on various games with cards or 
dice, and extraordinary wagers were sometimes made on these games, 
the popularity of which did not always depend upon their intrinsic 
charm, but upon the fact that men of a speculative turn of mind could 
find no other convenient form of hazard. The class of men who, 
during the last century, wagered thousands of pounds on the turn of a 
card, or on the emptying of a dice box, now speculate on the stock or 
produce market, and on horse racing, which at present vies with the 
Stock Exchange for supremacy in the amount of money risked. 

That betting is more widespread than ever before is proved by its 
literature. In England, thirty-five years ago, there were two sporting 
papers—both weekly. To-day, there are nearly forty, several of them 
being published every day, except Sunday. In America, fifteen 
years ago, some seven newspapers existed which were wholly devoted 
to sports, and all of them were either weekly or monthly publications. 
To-day, there are over thirty weeklies, and, perhaps, four daily 
publications of a sporting character. Twenty years since, the ordinary 
American daily paper gave a very small amount of space to racing, 
and even less to betting. Now, all the prominent dailies give full 
particulars of the prices and bets made, and many of them—some 
with reputations for sanctimoniousness—not only publish conspicuously 
the conditions and entries of the various races, but also employ 
experts to announce their opinions as to the probable winners, these 
opinions being intended to serve as a guide to the bettors in investing 
their money. In England, also, the managers and editors of most of 
the daily papers employ brains and money in reporting all the daily 
work of the horses and the odds quoted against them. 

That the men of to-day have a greater tendency to gamble than 
their ancestors had is shown by the character of their favourite 
amusements. When our forefathers betted on whist, écarté, or hazard, 
they had before them a fascinating game, interesting in itself, 
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independently of its financial results. But when the modern gambler 
speculates in railway stocks, or mining shares, the game which he 
wagers is entirely out of sight, and of no interest, except as a means of 
winning money. 

As has already been mentioned, many branches of modern 
business are founded upon gambling and are supported by it ; indeed, 
nine tenths of the business upon the stock market is pure and simple 
gambling. While the actual purchase of stocks and bonds for 
investment is, of course, a legitimate business, sales on margin, 
“options,” and ‘puts and calls” are nothing but gambling. There 
have been days, and weeks, when the sale of some kinds of grain on 
the Chicago exchange has exceeded the total quantity in existence 
in the world! By no possible distortion of words can a sale of 
“‘ property,” not only not owned, but also absolutely non-existent, be 
called a legitimate business transaction. 

Horse racing has been described as ‘‘the king of sports and the 
sport of kings,” and it is usually represented as a business promoted for 
the highest objects—the improvement of the breed of horses and the 
development of the greatest possibilities of their speed. Nevertheless, 
when the supporting hand of gambling (betting) is withdrawn from the 
race-course, ruin follows very quickly. If betting could, by any moral 
or legal process, be suppressed, horse-racing would very soon become 
as much a tradition as falconry. 

A few years ago, the Monmouth Park Racing Association, one of 
the richest clubs in the world, was, for a time, compelled to suspend 
its meetings because the laws of New Jersey (where its track is 
situated) made the stewards personally liable as criminal offenders if 
gambling in any shape or form was permitted upon their premises. 

In New York State, betting within the enclosures of race tracks 
has, until very recently, been legal between the 15th of May and the 
15th of October in each year, being limited to thirty days on any 
single track. Under this law there was racing on from one to four 
tracks every day between the dates named, but every meeting was 
concluded as soon as its thirty-day period of legalized betting had 
expired; and, no matter how favourable the circumstances, or how 
satisfactory the weather, no meeting took place before May 15th or 
after October 15th, because it would have been impossible to cover 
the expenses without gambling. The New York State Constitution 
now prohibits betting upon race-tracks. 

In Great Britain the bookmakers contribute nothing towards the 
general expenses of keeping up the track, except the entrance fee paid 
by everybody at “‘gate-money” meetings, and the payment to enter 
certain enclosures. In other words, they are not charged anything for 
the privilege of doing business upon the course. .In America, how- 
ever, and also in Canada, a limited number of bookmakers—usually 
between thirty and a hundred—pay to the proprietors of the course 


about a hundred dollars each for permission to make bets with the 
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public, and this money goes a considerable distance towards paying 
the expenses of the meeting. A covered building, divided into boxes, 
is generally provided, in which the layers of odds and their patrons can 
make their arrangements regardless of the weather. If betting were 
abolished, the only source of income would be the gate receipts. But 
people will not attend horse races unless they are permitted to bet ; 
thus, if there were no betting, there would be few spectators. Clearly, 
therefore, ‘‘ the sport of kings ” is dependent upon gambling. 

During the past few years, betting on horse racing has consider- 
ably increased in consequence of the dullness which has prevailed 
upon the stock and produce exchanges. Men who have the means, 
and who enjoy gambling, will gamble ; and if one game is not attain- 
able, they will find another. In Europe, the result is seen in the 
increased amount of money won and lost on games of chance at clubs, 
and in the extensive gambling at such places as Monte Carlo, where 
the chief attraction consists of gaming tables. The present depression 
of trade, now passing away, may, perhaps, have somewhat reduced the 
receipts at these resorts for the time being. 

The most extravagant betting upon horse races seems to be in the 
Australian colonies, more particularly in the City of Melbourne 
(Victoria). It has often been asserted that in that city bets of $25,000 
are by no means uncommon, and that bets of $100,000 to $1,000 have 
been made more than once upon a double event. At the same time it 
is hardly probable that there are at present any men who gamble quite 
as heavily, except in stocks, as some of the well-known plungers did in 
the early part of the century. At that period there must have been 
more than half-a-dozen men in England who made £60,000 books on 
the Derby, and it is said that, as late as 1856, a bookmaker bet 
£100,000 to £1,000 against each of three horses in one race. In 1843, 
the owner of the Derby favourite backed him publicly to win some 
£150,000, besides the amount of private bets. The owner of more than 
one Derby winner, in those days, collected £100,000 on the next 
‘settling day, and there have been cases in which an owner would have 
pocketed nearly double that amount if his horse had been “ first past 
the post.” 

Most men who have the money and the nerve to risk such large 
sums have given up backing horses in favour of a game that has much 
greater possibilities, and, instead of betting half a million dollars ona 
horse and calling it by its proper name—‘ gambling ’—they deposit 
the amount as “cover,” that is, security, in a stock deal, and call it 
** business.” 

While individuals do not make such heavy bets as were often 
made by the plungers of old, yet more money is wagered than was 
risked half a century ago. The difference is that ten men to-day each 
bet $25,000, where one man in the days of yore bet $125,000, conse- 
quently the total amount is doubled. 

In every part of the United States trotting races are extremely 
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popular, and in the magnitude of the gambling operations they are 
second only to running races. The bookmaker and his clerk are, of 
course, as essential to the success of a trotting meeting as are the 
horses and the “ sulkies.”’ 

In many European countries, and in some states of the American 
Republic, lotteries are very popular. Until recently, daily, as well as 
monthly, drawings took place in Covington (Kentucky) and in New 
Orleans (Louisiana), the demoralizing influences of which defy 
description. So widespread is the desire to indulge in this form of 
gambling that a great part of the negro population of the State of 
Louisiana has been in the habit of purchasing the tickets for the daily 
event; and numbers of men, both white and coloured, have avoided 
doing any more work than the exigencies of existence compelled them 
to do, because a fixed idea prevailed in each one’s mind that some day 
he was certain to win a prize. Alas! with most of them that day 
never arrived. 

Although the sale of lottery tickets is prohibited in most of the 
Eastern States, yet those of the Louisiana Lottery—now removed to 
Honduras—can be obtained in barbers’ shops, cigar shops, and 
drinking places in almost any city in the United States and Canada. 
The German Lotteries, also, sell tickets all over the American 
continent. The use of the Post Office Department for the purchase 
or sale of lottery tickets is an offence against the Federal law, and 
Congress has lately passed a bill making their conveyance by any 
person punishable by two years’ imprisonment, or a fine of $1,000, or 
both. 

The managers of the most important leagues of the American 
national game, baseball, have done all they can to suppress gambling. 
Open betting upon this game is therefore prohibited. In the West, 
however, where betting-rooms still flourish, those who desire can 
gamble any day upon the result of almost any game. Of the regular 
gambling games, faro has, I am informed, the largest number of 
adherents. Roulette has also an army of supporters, probably because 
in certain cases one dollar may win thirty-five. 

Pigeon-shooting, rowing, bowling, and yacht-racing are all used for 
gambling purposes, and, in England, betting upon amateur athletic 
sports has, I hear with regret, become quite common. 

Students of human nature might well investigate the curious 
results of gambling upon the character of the gambler. It is 
a frequent boast of business men that their word is as good as their 
bond, both of them being as good as a Bank of England note; yet 
these business men have, in financial matters, no higher standing than 
gamblers with whom they do not think of associating. When any 
business man borrows any money, he is usually required to furnish a 
promissory note with indorsers, and many of these notes are dis- 
counted before maturity. This is the plan adopted by the “‘ business ” 
men who make their living upon the stock and produce exchanges. 
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With the avowed gambler, things are different. If a professional 
gambler, having lost his money, sees an opportunity to get a fresh 
start, he can, provided his reputation in such matters is satisfactory, 
borrow as much as $2,500—perhaps more—without giving any note, 
or indorsers, with no stated time for payment, but with a simple, 
verbal understanding with the lender that the money shall be used 
solely for the purpose named, and that it shall be repaid as soon as: 
possible. Gamblers worth $25,000 will sit down at a table, lose 
whatever they may have in their pockets—$1,000 or $1,500—and 
borrow from their friends a large sum, with no guarantee for its 
repayment beyond their word; and within a few days the loser will 
hasten to raise the money and pay the debt, even if by so doing he is 
reduced to poverty. The men who are the borrowers in these trans- 
actions are scrupulously honest in such dealings, because the absence 
of honesty would prevent their ever again borrowing a single dollar, 
yet, in pecuniary matters of any different character, their integrity could 
not, as a rule, be relied upon. 

Gambling competes with intemperance for the dishonour of being 
man’s greatest curse. But it cannot be abolished by legislation, 
because human laws cannot alter human nature, and no law can be 
strictly enforced unless upheld by public opinion. 

That gambling is deserving of the most severe censure cannot be 
denied, yet the spirit that underlies it is, very often, only misdirection 
of courage and energy. A gambler is, quite frequently, a great man 
gone wrong. The qualities that enable him to await without a tremor 
the turn of a card that carries his entire fortune, or the stock quotation 
that may make him a pauper, will lead him, if he ever gets the oppor- 
tunity, to face death unflinchingly at the call of honour or duty; will 
bring him first over the breast-work when a forlorn hope saves the 
army ; and will nerve him to risk his life in rescuing others in a fire, 
in attending to dangerous diseases in a hospital, and in saving women 


and children in cases of shipwreck. 
LAWRENCE IRWELL. 
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It has probably been said Bismarck wanted the war with Austria. 
That is not correct so far as I can judge. Even if Prussia’s position 
in the alliance was intolerable to him, and even if it was his object 
that she should be entitled to an equal position with Austria, yet at 
first he thought to attain this by peaceful means. But'he foresaw the 
war. When he was Ambassador in St. Petersburg and came to Berlin 
ill, I visited him. It was shortly after the Kingdom of Italy had been 
recognised by Prussia with a celerity that grieved me most deeply. 
I gave strong expression to my indignation that this State, brought 
together by rapine, as I thought, had met with such over-eager and 
quick recognition: that it looked as if we considered these revolu- 
tionary deeds of violence quite legitimate. ‘‘Thank God,” said 
Bismarck, ‘I am not Minister and have nothing to do with it. 
Mereover,” he continued, after a pause, ‘Italy is our most reliable 
ally.” 

“Italy our ally?” I cried. ‘‘ But it could only be so in a war 
with Austria, from which may God preserve us!” At that Bismarck 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, may God preserve us from it! But He will not do 
so. Austria will force us into war, and we need not fear it.” 

During the sitting of the State Ministry, in 1866, that was to decide 
on war or peace, Hans von Kleist-Retzow sat next to Frau von 
Bismarck, his niece, in the utmost suspense. He told me, imme- 
diately afterwards, Bismarck had come to him and with great emotion, 
the tears running down his cheeks, had given him both his hands with 
the words: ‘‘ Hans, we shall have war with Austria. There is no 
help for it.” 

Anyone who knows how little it was in Bismarck’s nature to shed 
tears, can judge how deeply the decision affected him. 

He would have gone through the fire for his King—that, his 
devotion to duty and his Christianity alike demanded of him—but he 
really loved William I. from the bottom of his heart, even if 
occasionally, when talking about him, he used such strong expressions 
of censure that they could easily be misinterpreted. On the whole, 
he watched over him with almost tender solicitude. In 1863 the 
Government had received information from London and Paris that a 
plot existed to assassinate the King. He himself was also aware of it, 
and Bismarck urged him strongly not to expose himself so recklessly, 
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With the avowed gambler, things are different. If a professional 
gambler, having lost his money, sees an opportunity to get a fresh 
start, he can, provided his reputation in such matters is satisfactory, 
borrow as much as $2,500—perhaps more—without giving any note, 
or indorsers, with no stated time for payment, but with a simple, 
verbal understanding with the lender that the money shall be used 
solely for the purpose named, and that it shall be repaid as soon as 
possible. Gamblers worth $25,000 will sit down at a table, lose 
whatever they may have in their pockets—$1,000 or $1,500—and 
borrow from their friends a large sum, with no guarantee for its 
repayment beyond their word ; and within a few days the loser will 
hasten to raise the money and pay the debt, even if by so doing he is 
reduced to poverty. The men who are the borrowers in these trans- 
actions are scrupulously honest in such dealings, because the absence 
of honesty would prevent their ever again borrowing a single dollar, 
yet, in pecuniary matters of any different character, their integrity could 
not, as a rule, be relied upon. 

Gambling competes with intemperance for the dishonour of being 
man’s greatest curse. But it cannot be abolished by legislation, 
because human laws cannot alter human nature, and no law can be 
strictly enforced unless upheld by public opinion. 

That gambling is deserving of the most severe censure cannot be 
denied, yet the spirit that underlies it is, very often, only misdirection 
of courage and energy. A gambler is, quite frequently, a great man 
gone wrong. The qualities that enable him to await without a tremor 
the turn of a card that carries his entire fortune, or the stock quotation 
that may make him a pauper, will lead him, if he ever gets the oppor- 
tunity, to face death unflinchingly at the call of honour or duty; will 
bring him first over the breast-work when a forlorn hope saves the 
army ; and will nerve him to risk his life in rescuing others in a fire, 
in attending to dangerous diseases in a hospital, and in saving women 
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It has probably been said Bismarck wanted the war with Austria. 
That is not correct so far as I can judge. Even if Prussia’s position 
in the alliance was intolerable to him, and even if it was his object 
that she should be entitled to an equal position with Austria, yet at 
first he thought to attain this by peaceful means. But‘he foresaw the 
war. When he was Ambassador in St. Petersburg and came to Berlin 
ill, I visited him. It was shortly after the Kingdom of Italy had been 
recognised by Prussia with a celerity that grieved me most deeply. 
I gave strong expression to my indignation that this State, brought 
together by rapine, as I thought, had met with such over-eager and 
quick recognition: that it looked as if we considered these revolu- 
tionary deeds of violence quite legitimate. ‘Thank God,” said 
Bismarck, ‘I am not Minister and have nothing to do with it. 
Mereover,” he continued, after a pause, ‘‘ Italy is our most reliable 
ally.” 

“Italy our ally?” I cried. ‘* But it could only be so in a war 
with Austria, from which may God preserve us!” At that Bismarck 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Yes, may God preserve us from it! But He will not do 
so. Austria will force us into war, and we need not fear it.” 

During the sitting of the State Ministry, in 1866, that was to decide 
on war or peace, Hans von Kleist-Retzow sat next to Frau von 
Bismarck, his niece, in the utmost suspense. He told me, imme- 
diately afterwards, Bismarck had come to him and with great emotion, 
the tears running down his cheeks, had given him both his hands with 
the words: ‘‘ Hans, we shall have war with Austria. There is no 
help for it.” 

Anyone who knows how little it was in Bismarck’s nature to shed 
tears, can judge how deeply the decision affected him. 

He would have gone through the fire for his King—that, his 
devotion to duty and his Christianity alike demanded of him—but he 
really loved William I. from the bottom of his heart, even if 
occasionally, when talking about him, he used such strong expressions 
of censure that they could easily be misinterpreted. On the whole, 
he watched over him with almost tender solicitude. In 1863 the 
Government had received information from London and Paris that a 
plot existed to assassinate the King. He himself was also aware of it, 
and Bismarck urged him strongly not to expose himself so recklessly, 
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to have at least three to protect him. The King when driving should 
always have an adjutant sitting next him, a servant next the coach- 
man, and a personal attendant standing behind him, so that he might, 
at all events, be somewhat protected from three sides. The answer 
was: “I am in God’s hands, He does with me as seemeth Him good, 
but in my life I shall alter nothing. Do you think that the Lord 
could not hit me even if I were surrounded by Cuirassiers ? ”’ 

That Bismarck, in the battle of K6niggratz, always rode close by 
the side of the King, and that it was only owing to his earnest repre- 
sentations and entreaties that he withdrew from the artillery fire of the 
Austrians, is sufficiently well known. With all his love for his King— 
Frederick William IV. he also loved and revered—his fidelity to duty 
did not permit him to be silent where the welfare of the Fatherland 
was concerned. I remember his bold words in the United Diet, 1848: 
** The Crown itself has thrown the earth on the coffin of the past” ; 
and the answer that he, in 1850, gave to Herr von Radowitz when the 
latter wished to convince him of the so-called Union policy: ‘“‘ We 
have not learnt in Prussia to separate the service of the Prince from the 
service of the Fatherland, and, please God, never shall learn it.” 

But, loyal as he was in his love and attachment, he held just as 
tenaciously to his dislike (to use no stronger expression) if anyone had 
once violently opposed him. Whether it is true, as M. Busch asserts, 
that Bismarck believed the Princess of Prussia had an understanding 
with Herr von Vincke in his proposed fateful motion of 1848, I do not 
know, but I know well that the former never spoke of it at the time, 
although he himself related the incident amongst his friends. I will 
state what Prince Bismarck himself writes about it in the year 1848. 
He there says with regard to the proposals made to him by Herr von 
Vincke at the time of the United Diet : ‘‘ The Diet was to petition His 
Majesty (Friedrich Wilhelm IV.) that, in addition to the sacrifices he 
had already made to his country, he would also add that of the 
renunciation of the throne. The Government was to be taken over by 
H.R.H. the Princess of Prussia, after the successor to the throne 
should have renounced his claims in writing. For the putting of a 
motion in this direction my support and that of my faction was called 
into requisition, because, without it, it would not be possible to persuade 
the King to the renunciation of the throne. I declined the co-operation, 
and declared indeed, if the motion was put, I would retort with the 
counter-motion of introducing the procedure for high treason.” 
Naturally the motion was now not put. 

Certainly an unpleasant encounter between Bismarck and the 
Princess of Prussia had, shortly before, taken place. The former, as 
we all were, was most painfully surprised, even alarmed, at the intended 
journey of H.R.H. the Prince of Prussia to England, and he made the 
greatest efforts to come to him in order to persuade him to remain in 
the country. All his attempts, however, were frustrated by the 
opposition of Her Royal Highness, who thought it was her duty in that 
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way best to safeguard her son. These things were so generally known 
at the time that they were quite openly discussed. 

In the autumn of 1858, when I was on a few days’ visit to the 
Ambassador of the Federal Diet, I gave somewhat strong expression 
to my own and my friends’ indignation at the Government of the day, 
and concluded by saying, ‘It will continue as it is; there will be no 
change until you are Prime Minister.” 

To this he replied: ‘‘ The same thing was also said to me recently 
by Count Goltz (later, Ambassador in Paris), and I have only the same 
answer to give you as I gave him: I received my appointment through 
Herr von Manteuffel, that precludes every agitation against him. As 
long as he governs, I shall be a faithful servant to him.” 

“ Well,” said I, ‘‘ you know quite well that I am very far from 
imputing to you an agitation against a superior; but this I will say, 
that Iam convinced we shall get no energetic government till you 
have the reins in your hands.” 

“* Besides,” he continued, ‘‘ as long as Augusta lives, I shall never 
be in the saddle.” 

In the year 1862, on the day that he had become Prime Minister, 
I reminded him of this speech, at the same time adding: ‘‘ Augusta 
lives, and yet you are in the saddle.” 

“Yes,” said he, very seriously, ‘“‘I am in the saddle, but how long 
she will leave me in it? That is the question.” 

The old mistrust had, therefore, not disappeared and for many 
years longer he complained bitterly that the intrigues of the ladies in 
Court circles tried his powers more than all his other labours. 

Whether, after 1866, he meant it to imply the Queen or, later, the 
Empress, I know not. I have much rather the impression that Her 
Majesty was far more kindly disposed towards him than formerly. 

Bismarck was without doubt the greatest diplomatist of our 
century. He had in a high degree the gift of foresight ; in ability and 
power he towered at least a head above all diplomatists who had 
relations with him. When he wrote me, in 1865: “‘As statesman I am 
not half sufficiently reckless, rather, if anything, cowardly,” he will 
probably stand alone in this estimate; but he began his career as 
statesman in an altogether different way to what it was usually the 
custom. 

When Herr von Kleist-Retzow, in the year 1848, was to form a 
Ministry, but declined to do so because, in his great humility, he did 
not consider himself in any way fit for it, and then drove to Bismarck 
at Schonhausen to communicate it to his friend, the latter called out 
to him: ‘‘Oh, Hans, what a mistake you are making! There is 
nothing else requisite for creating order in Prussia just now but a very 
little courage. A Prussian lieutenant with hair on his lip and a good 
drummer hard by are now the best government.” 

That he not only knew his friend, however, as a man of courage 
and force, but also attributed to him something more, is proved by the 
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conversation he had at the time of the breaking up of the Liberal era 
with his relation, Herr von Lucius, and the Princess Reuss. 

He said to the former: ‘‘ We cannot go on in this way. We drive 
the cart so deep in the mire that at last we shall not be able to get it 
out. We need different men.” 

When Herr von Lucius thereupon replied: “ Yes, I think so too, 
only, unfortunately, I do not know of. the right people in our (the 
National Liberal) Party.” 

“Certainly, I have never thought of that,” laughed Bismarck. 

“Well,” continued Herr von Lucius, “amongst the Conservatives 
there is surely not one person capable of government.” 

Bismarck: ‘“‘Oh, but I know one whose shoe latchets all the 
diplomatists of Europe are not worthy to unloose.”’ 

Lucius: ‘‘ May I, perhaps, be allowed to enquire the name of 
this individual ? ” 

Bismarck: ‘ It is Hans von Kleist-Retzow; but he is too honest.” 
Then, turning to Princess Reuss, he continued: ‘‘ What is the 
proverb, and where is it: ‘ Be not righteous overmuch ’? ” 

The Princess likewise did not know, but we found it immediately 
afterwards in Ecclesiastes vii. 16. 

Bismarck was not altogether wrong. The proverb is probably to 
warn us that we should not implicitly adhere to that which we think 
right and which, nevertheless, is not necessarily always exactly right. 
Kleist was a man of iron will, and if he once thought anything 
right he was extraordinarily difficult to turn from it. 

It was from Kleist, also, that Bismarck first heard that it was 
intended to use him in diplomacy. He was in Schonhausen at the 
time, and Kleist sent for him to Berlin, only telling him that he had 
something very urgent to discuss with him. 

Bismarck came over the same evening to their joint lodging, and 
naturally immediately wanted to know what it was about. But Kleist 
put him off by telling him that it was indispensable to have absolute 
quiet for it; they would not talk about it till they went to bed. 

Their beds stood side by side, and they were accustomed every 
evening, before going to sleep, to read a portion of the Holy Scriptures. 
together. In spite of Bismarck’s impatience, this was not omitted, 
even on that evening. They read a Psalm, and then Kleist continued: 
“I have three important things to communicate to you and to hear 
your opinion upon. 1. I have become a suitor for the hand of 
Countess Charlotte von Stolberg-Wernigrode. 2. They want to 
make me President-in-Chief of the Rhine Province; and 3. They 
intend to appoint you Ambassador to the Federal Diet.” 

“* My poor Hans,” said Bismarck, “ as far as the first is concerned 
you will come utterly to grief. How can you imagine that the 
ancient race of Counts of the Empire will marry their daughter to the 
ordinary nobility? As far as the second is concerned, the King sends 
you to a thorn-field on which you will get plenty of wounds. The 
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stern, stiff Pomeranian is ill-suited to the volatile dwellers of the 
Rhine. As far as the third is concerned, it appears to me like a 
tremendous venture. I will sleep over it.” 

On the following evening there was a large party at the Minister 
von Manteuffel’s. The two friends were invited, and soon the Minister 
led Bismarck into his study, where he said to him: ‘ Herr von Kleist 
has probably already told you that His Majesty proposes to appoint 
you Ambassador to the Federal Diet. Would you accept it ?” 

“Yes,” answered Bismarck, without hesitation. 

The Minister had probably expected a more detailed reply. When 
he had waited for it for a time in vain, taken a few turns up and down 
the room, and still found Bismarck silent on the same spot, he led him 
back to the other rooms, somewhat crestfallen, with the words: ‘‘ If it 
is agreeable to you, we will join the company.” 

The next day, Bismarck was summoned to the King, and the 
latter said to him, amongst other things: ‘‘ Manteuffel has probably 
communicated to you that it is my intention to appoint you as 
Ambassador to the Federal Diet ; you have also already expressed 
yourself willing to accept the post. But it was done in sucha singular 
way that I must talk to you further about it. Had you then well 
considered of what erormous importance this post is just at the present 
time ?” 

“No, Your Majesty,” returned Bismarck, “‘ but one thing I had 
nevertheless considered : the position of the Minister von Manteuffel 
towards the Conservative Party cannot possibly remain as it is at 
present. Only harm can come of it. Personally, he certainly discusses 
a great deal with us, but, publicly, he disavows us at every opportunity. 
If he favours my appointment as Ambassador to the Federal Diet, he 
will so compromise himself with Liberalism that he cannot well draw 
back, and that I regard as an important step forward. With regard 
to myself, Your Majesty will have quickly discerned whether I am 
suited to the important post or not. Ifthe worst comes to the worst, 
I will take the blame on myself and retire, but for Prussia great 
things have been won.” 

“‘ Well,” cried the King, laughing, “ I call that a downright Party 
man. On those terms, I will risk it with you.” 

Bismarck’s sincerity and candour were so generally known that 
just on that account diplomatists and those who fancied themselves to 
be such were often extremely suspicious. 

At an evening party at Count Stolberg-Weringerode’s, shortly 
after his appointment, great excitement prevailed about it. When the 
Count said, ‘‘ Bismarck is the best diplomatist in Prussia,”’ someone 
present cried: “ He is not of the slightest use as a diplomatist. Why, 
he tells people everything he thinks, straight out.” And Count 
Stolberg replied, ‘‘ Quite true; he tells it them so pent out that 
nobody believes it.’ 

That was subsequently often verified, even if he Neitin quickly 
enough learnt to be silent at the right time. 
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He would formerly tolerate it, when others expressed their opinions 
just as candidly as he did himself, even if they were opposed to his. 
Later, when he was at variance with nearly all his old friends, when 
his enormous successes made him more inaccessible, all that was 
necessarily changed. 

At the time when of all his old friends only Blankenburg still had 
intercourse with him, and I on one occasion suggested: ‘‘ You are now 
the only one who can say anything to him; you must absolutely draw 
his attention to this . . . it cannot possibly go on in that way,” he 
replied, ‘‘ What do you really imagine? IfI were to say that to him, 
I should run the risk of his throwing a bootjack at my head.” 

Hans von Kleist-Retzow also often bore witness—when, after the 
quarrel owing to the well-known Declaration of the so-called 
Declarers for the Kreuzzeitung, a reconciliation with this dearest 
friend had again taken place—how difficult it was to have intercourse 
with Bismarck, and that it was intolerable to him to hear an opposite 
opinion. A reconciliation with the greater number of the Declarers— 
a list of whom hung for many years near his writing-table—never 
took place, to my deep sorrow, not even with me, although the 
opportunity for it often presented itself. This much, however, I must 
bear witness to, that my opposition, which notwithstanding often 
occurred, never met with an unkind reply. Only once it came nigh 
to being so. 

In a small circle, into which I only entered later, the Schleswig- 
Holstein question was being discussed. It was debated very warmly, 
and Bismarck sat silently by. When I interposed: “ It will be best 
to hand over the Duchies to the Augustenburger. Denmark must not 
keep them, and he has surely the most right to them,”’ he broke in :— 

** That is barren verbiage.” 

I will not deny that this sudden snub vexed me. Upon that I 
replied: ‘‘‘ Barren verbiage’ is surely a very strong expression that is 
not in place here; it is a name usually given to an assertion that has 
no foundation whatever.” 

“‘ It is precisely so here,” said Bismarck; ‘‘no one has Jess right 
than the Augustenburger, for, as you know, his father sold all the 
rights of the family for cash. Prussia has certainly more right than 
he has.” 

Everyone was silent with astonishment and, after we had left the 
Minister, a young, budding diplomastist enquired: ‘‘ That sounds 
almost like a decision; is it permissible to discuss it ?” 

** By all means,” I replied, “‘ otherwise it would certainly not 
have been said.” 

Bismarck was right. Already, in 1852,in Frankfurt, he had given 
me a detailed account of the contract which he had helped to 
negotiate between Denmark and the Duke of Augustenburg with 
regard to the latter’s renunciation of all claims, and of the great 
embarrassments which the millions that came into his hands had 
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caused him; also, that the anxieties they had occasioned him were 
far from being compensated by the Order of the Elephant which he 
received for them. 

Orders, he altogether set little value on. When he was Prime 
Minister, and his breast was richly decorated with badges of honour, 
he once said: ‘‘ The only Order that I value is the Medal for saving 
life that I once received when I had saved an Uhlan from drowning.” 

** People say, indeed,” I interposed, “‘that you had first thrown 
him into the water.” 

**And people are nearly right,” he continued. ‘‘ He asked me if 
the water was deep where he wished to bathe the horses, and I 
answered in the negative with a good conscience, but he rode too 
far, and would have lost his life, if I had not sprung to his aid.” 

The value that others set upon Orders he was nevertheless quite 
aware of, and knew how to make excellent use of it. When I read 
in the paper that the King of Italy was to receive the Order of the 
Black Eagle, I hurried to him in great dismay. “Is it really true?” 
I cried. “At the time when the pirate Kingdom of Italy was 
acknowledged in such violent haste, you said: ‘I am not Minister 
and have nothing to do with it,’ then it was only the haste that I 
deplored, for a historical fact must be acknowledged at some time 
or other. But now it is a mark of distinction for the King of the 
pirate State that never needed to become fact, a self-sought mark of 
approval; that is much worse, and is done by you, for you are Prime 
Minister.” 

Bismarck: ‘‘In Prussia, His Majesty the King confers the 
Orders.” 

‘You surely do not wish to make me believe that His Majesty, 
in a special case like that, gives the highest Prussian Order without 
discussion and approval of the Prime Minister?” 

Thereupon, he said: ‘‘ Well, set your mind at rest. To-morrow, 
Antonelli (the Pope’s right hand) gets it too.” 

There was, indeed, no consolation in it for me, but plenty for 
other people, as I learnt the very same day. 

At the royal table I chanced to sit next to Canon Richter, at that 
time a persona gratissima at Court, who played a kind of mediator 
vole in difficulties with the Papal Chair. He knew also of the 
decoration of the King of Italy, and was beside himself about it.’ “ It 
is enough to make one despair,” said he. ‘‘ One tries with all one’s 
might to make and to maintain peace between Rome and Prussia, 
and just when one is happy at having attained something, one 
receives, unexpectedly, a slap in the face. Is it not an unheard 
of thing that the man (he called him, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, the pirate-captain) that the Pope has just excommunicated 
should receive the highest Prussian Order ?” 

I interrupted his flow of language by whispering in his ear the 
words of Bismarck: ‘‘ Set your mind at rest. To-morrow, Antonelli 
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gets it too.” It operated like a flash of lightning. A gleam of joy 
passed over his face, as he exclaimed: ‘‘ Where did you hear that?” 
Now, that I certainly might not tell him, but I was able to assure him 
that he would for certain read it in the paper in a few days, and that, 
indeed, seemed to be a great comfort to him. The slap in the face 
of which the Canon spoke was skilfully parried. 

In conclusion, I will further emphasize that Bismarck was out and 
out an old-fashioned Prussian. The roots of his strength lay in his 
Fatherland. Next to the Kingdom of Heaven, the prosperity of his 
more immediate Fatherland was his highest aim. But Germany’s 
unity, honour, strength, and greatness, he regarded as most closely 
bound up with the strength and prosperity of Prussia. 

With wise foresight, already, in 1848, he stood up in the most 
decided manner for the refusal of the Imperial crown by Frederick 
William IV. Without this refusal we should hardly to-day have a 
powerful, united Germany. That he knew. With equal decision he, 
later, combated the Radowitz plans. He was almost the only one 
who remained perfectly cool during the celebrated speech of the 
former in the Second Chamber. When I asked him, shortly_after- 
wards, what it really was that had called forth this unbounded 
enthusiasm and the deep emotion of the assembly, he related that he, 
like myself, had been quite surprised at the general intoxication. 
The tears of Count , who sat in front of him, trickled down his 
cheeks continually, and when he asked him, quite quietly, ‘‘ What is 
it exactly you are crying at?” he replied, deeply enraged, ‘Only a 
monster can remain unmoved at it.” But the next day, when he 
produced the printed speech and begged him to show him the passage 
that had moved him to tears, he had been altogether unable to find it. 

Sentimentality was quite unknown to Bismarck. He stood as 
calmly under the cannon-fire at Koniggratz, as under the otatory-fire 
of Virchow and colleagues who, in their shortsightedness, denied 
him all statesmanlike ability. The power of self-control, like ‘every- 
thing else about him, was enormous, and if, when he did not publicly 
lose his temper, he occasionally let the reins loose to his ill-humour 
or his impetuosity in drastic words, yet, considering his unbounded 
energy and recklessness, there is nothing remarkable in it. But a 
collection of these utterances in the private circle, such as that made 
by Moritz Busch, is extremely regrettable, as it gives an entirely false 
picture of the man that the German nation and history will ever 
honour as the greatest statesman of the century. 


A. ANDRAE-ROMAN. 








The North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Court of Wards Bill 


THE intention of tiie Government in regard to putting the law on 
the subject of the Court of Wards on a proper footing, suited to 
present requirements, is excellent. Any measure which aims at 
extending the influence of the Court of Wards, and has for its object 
the saving of old estates from disintegration, and preserving ancient 
families upon the soil, is one which claims a large amount of public 
interest, for the salvation of large estates as such, in India, is 
essential to good government. No one who has, or has had, to do 
with India can look with indifference on the ruin of old families, and 
must sympathise with the rescue-work of such an establishment as 
the Court of Wards, and do all in his power to save property in the 
soil passing from the land-owning classes into the hands of money- 
lenders. 

In the present Bill the opportunity has been taken to extract the 
existing law, as it is found in the clauses of two different Acts, and to 
consolidate these scattered provisions into a single Act, but, un- 
fortunately, the method adopted is faulty, the drafting crude; some of 
the provisions appear to infringe promises made and rights granted, 
and to encroach on native sentiments that deserve respect. It is not 
denied that certain provisions of the Bill are in direct contradiction 
to Acts still in force, and that in some important respects the Bill is 
totally different in principle from any enactment in force in any part 
of the Empire. Care should be taken to restricting the scope of 
unnecessary State interference, whilst enlarging its sphere of utility 
within legitimate bounds. 

To begin with, the amalgamation of the law for the Joint 
Provinces is to be carried out at the sacrifice of the under-proprietary 
interests in Oudh. The mover of the Bill justified this omission on 
the grounds that, under the old law, no occasion had ever arisen for 
action to be taken by the Court of Wards in regard to’such properties, 
and he went on to add, “‘nor is it expedient that it should do so.” 
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Evidently the framers of the Oudh Revenue Act thought otherwise. 
We are further given as a reason for this omission, “that such 
properties must necessarily be very minute.” Is this assertion 
correct? Are all under-proprietary Estates “ very minute”? The 
past history of Tenures in Oudh shows that under-proprietors are a 
special class with a peculiar record, and that there were important 
reasons for originally bringing them within the action of the Court of 
Wards. No sufficient reason has been vouchsafed for annulling the 
provisions of section 161 of the Oudh Revenue Act as regards under- 
proprietors and lessees, and to arbitrarily cancel their privileges is a 
distinct defect in the Bill. It is conceivable that a case might arise 
in which it might be highly desirable to put the law in operation in an 
under-proprietary Estate. It should be left optional to the local 
Government to do so when necessary, and not preclude it by law from 
ever doing so under any circumstances. Much has been done 
hurriedly in Oudh legislation in the past for which we have to repent 
at leisure. We have cut our throats by the multiplicity of ownership 
which we have recognised in the land in Oudh; our sub-settlements, 
under-proprietors, and occupancy tenants, are in the main a species of 
title unknown in the North-Western Provinces... On the top of all 
this, we are screwing out of Oudh a far higher revenue than from the 
Sister-Province, and this although Oudh irrigation is almost entirely 
dependent on wells and natural sources. The Talukdari system is the 
salvation of Oudh; it has been admitted that, as a rule, the Talukdars 
take fair rents, exercise a healthy control over their tenantry, are a 
loyal, public-spirited body, ever ready to render assistance to Govern- 
ment; it is this body of landholders from whom the present Bill 
proposes to take their Estates against their will, and disqualify from 
adopting or disposing of their property by Will, on the word of the 
Executive, without recourse to open and public enquiry before the 
Civil Courts. Surely the Talukdars are justified in insisting on their 
Common-law right, to have the fact as to their fitness or unfitness to 
manage their estates decided by a competent Civil Court, rather than 
have the decision left to the Executive, of whose infallibility they are 
not wholly convinced. A Government is naturally autocratic in its 
system, and Executive officials are liable to be autocratic in their 
proceeding, especially where far removed from public opinion, as is the 
case in many an Indian District. 

If the Government want landlords to apply voluntarily to come 
under the Court of Wards, the means adopted will hardly have the 
desired effect. What Proprietor will voluntarily seek the privilege of 
having his movables and immovables_ escheated, his legal rights 
revoked, he himself treated as an imbecile, and disqualfied from 
making a Will or an adoption? It cannot be said that these provisions 
are based on the Talukdars’ Wills and Succession Act, nor can it be 
denied that they are contrary to the spirit and the letter of the 
‘“‘ Sanads.” There is no precedent for the provisions of the Bill as 
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to the sale of an estate without the Talukdar’s consent. These 
provisions are in distinct contradiction to the Cudh Land Revenue 
Act, and North-Western Province Land Revenue Act. 

The provisions dealing with the ascertainment of debts is new, 
the matters dealt with important, and the methods adopted novel. It 
is alleged that the provisions of this Chapter are modelled on Act 
XXIV of 1870. This latter Act was partial and temporary, the present 
Act will be general and permanent. It cannot be said that the 
alterations are merely of a formal character. They affect not only 
the landowners, but all who have any monetary dealings with the 
landed classes, and the mercantile community in general. The 
provisions are somewhat drastic, and the wording ambiguous. 

When devising measures for the protection of landowners, why 
should the machinery of the Civil Courts be set aside and claimants 
prohibited from suing in the ordinary Civil Courts with respect to 
claims on any particular estate ? 

The provisions dealing with guardianship and management have 
been taken from the Bengal Act. 

To the question, Can the Court of Wards remove only a male 
minor or any person disqualified under section 9, and if so, only to 
some place within the Province or Joint Provinces, or to any portion 
of the British Dominions? What is the answer? In India, where 
the daily destines of multitudes are guided by the most trivial and 
fortuitous circumstances, religiously believed to be capable of working 
a favourable or malign spell; in India, where the rulers are hopelessly 
ignorant of the ideas and sentiments which dictate the daily actions 
of the people ; where departure from home and home surroundings is 
looked on with superstition ; to pooh-pooh sentiments we do not 
understand and make little of superstitious we cannot follow is a 
dangerous game to play, be our motives ever so pure and disinterested. 
It will not do to leave the wording of section 25 of the Bill so vague 
that any ill-disposed person could concoct a rumour to the effect that 
under this section a female ward might be removed to Hong Kong, 
If the provision contained in section 200 Act XIX. of 1873 is 
insufficient, then the wording of section 25 of the Bill requires to be 
more clear and explicit on this subject than it is at present, and 
should be limited in its application to male minors and lunatics. The 
provisions of section 37 clauses (b) and (c) are certainly new, and so 
far as they interfere with the Talukdar’s free right to adopt-and will 
away his property (¢.¢e., Talukdars coming under section 9 (¢), (i), 
and (iii), and section 10), as certainly contrary to prescriptive custom, 
the condition of the ‘‘ Sanads,” and the letter and spirit of the Oudh 
Estates Act, for under this last Act every Talukdar has a special law 
of succession, gift, and bequest; and in the Queen’s Proclamation it 
was declared ‘‘ We will that, generally, in framing and administering 
the law, due regard be paid to ancient rights, usages, and customs of India.’’ 
Could words be more express, or language more precise? In the 
VOL VI : 4 
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“* Sanads” the promise was exact, the conditions clear. In the face 
of all this,can the Local Government oust the Talukdar’s right to 
have the fact of his fitness or unfitness to manage his estate decided 
by a competent Civil Court, and, on some special plea of political 
necessity, or motive of expediency, take it into its own hands to 
decide whether some undefined ‘“‘ minor mental defect or infirmity” is 
not sufficient to deprive the Landowner of his legal rights ? 

This section 37 of the Bill, so far as Hindus are concerned, not 
only drives a coach and four through prescribed usage and custom, 
through “‘ Sanad” pledges, and existing enactments, but does violence 
to their religious feelings by over-riding injunctions laid on them by 
their ‘‘ Shasters.”” And as regards Mahommedan landlords, this section 
runs counter to the provisions of section 29, Act I, 1869, as to 
adoption, is contrary to ‘‘ Sanad” promises, and to directions laid 
down in the Mahommedan law as to making a Will in regard to 
property. 

The provision of unauthorised adoption is borrowed from Bengal, 
the provision of unauthorised Wills is unprecedented. Doubtless it 
will be argued by wholesale supporters of the measure that what has 
been found good for Bengal must be good for Oudh, and that both 
points are logically defensible on the grounds of public policy, and a 
proper control by the Court of Wards, but such an argument ignores 
the different conditions in Bengal and in Oudh, The question is not 
whether the Court of Wards is infallible, and will in all cases act 
judiciously, only interfering when absolutely necessary, but whether 
such interference as that contemplated, however well-meant, does not 
entail the breach of solemn pledges and run counter to the religious 
sentiments of Hindus and Mahommedans alike. Moreover, in this era 
of perpetual transfers, and the placing of youths in charge of 
Districts, the Talukdars, who are learning by painful experience that 
their District Officer seldom has time to become acquainted with the 
landowners of his District, and that at times he fails to appreciate the 
necessity of being on intimate terms with them, are not convinced 
that it is in the power of the Court of Wards always to be sympathetic 
and judicious, and never to be arbitrary, led astray, and self-assertive. 

It is claimed that the Bill is framed on corresponding laws in 
force in other Provinces, but it is only necessary to place the provisions 
of section 38 of the Bill, and sections 172, Act XVII., of 1876, 203, 
Act XIX., of 1873, and 19, Act XXIV., of 1870, in parallel columns 
to see how diametrically opposed the provisions of the Bill are to 
those of the other Acts quoted. To begin with, the former deals with 
all properties coming under the Court of Wards, whereas Act XIX, 
of 1873, and Act XVII., of 1876, deal with disqualified proprietors only. 
Again, section 172, Act XVII., 1876, deals only with parts of property 
that may be sold or mortgaged, whereas section 38 of the Bill goes 
for the entire property. Section 172, Act XVII., 1876, distinctly limits 
the Court of Wards powers toimmovable property, but section 38 of the 
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Bill includes movable property as well. This is somewhat disturbing, 
for it means that the Court of Wards can, if it so chooses, take 
everything—the man’s clothes, furniture, money, his wife’s jewels, and 
all he possesses in the world. It is of no avail to say the Court of 
Wards is never likely to do anything of the sort. If they are never 
likely so to act, why give them this power? For we know 


“ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done.” 


When dealing with measures affecting the indebtedness of 
Talukdars, it should be borne in mind that the Talukdari body labour 
under certain disabilities, more their misfortune than their fault; dis- 
advantages not of their seeking, but the Government’s making. For 
instance, Oudh exhibits much less recuperative power than the North- 
Western Provinces, because it is more highly assessed, and, with an 
initial heavy demand, it has not the same recuperative power as North- 
Westein Provinces District, where irrigation is certain and facile and 
the assessment light. We cannot fall back in Oudh as in the North- 
Western Provinces upon a large nucleus of occupancy tenants holding 
at accepted rates. The “ Sir” area is, like the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, inexorable and inexpansive ; added to this, the Talukdars 
have to pay up the Revenue promptly, whereas the amounts from 
under-proprietors is hard to realise—this is one of the causes for their 
pecuniary embarrassment. Another cause is the ever-increasing cesses. 
At each periodical revision of assessment, as the land tax is raised so 
is the amount of each cess raised, and new cesses imposed during the 
currency of the Settlement. The Talukdars naturally argue that this 
is unreasonable, as they are not specially interested in the objects for 
which the cesses are levied. Take, for instance, the ‘‘ Choukidari 
cess.” Why should the whole burden of maintaining the village police 
fall on the landowners’ shoulders? Again, the Patwari cess; when 
originally started, the Patwaris were the landlords’ accountants, now 
they are Government servants. The landlords have to pay for them and 
keep up a separate staff of accountants for their own purposes. 

Section 39 of the Bill emphasizes the present unequal legislation 
as between ordinary landlords and the Court of Wards, by granting to 
the Court of Wards powers that have all along been refused to ordinary 
landlords. 

The provisions of this section 39 raise the very natural question: 
If these powers are required by the Court of Wards, with all the 
advantages surrounding Government management, how much more so 
are they required by ordinary landlords not so advantageously 
situated ? It will be said some landlords are unenlightened and short- 
sighted, and it would not do to give them such powers; this is not a 
sufficient reason for refusing the right to all landlords. It cannot be 
said that all Talukdars and landlords are unenlightened and short- 


sighted. It is well known there are many enlightened, competent, 
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sagacious men amongst the Talukdars of Oudh. Every report received 
from Oudh since the annexation testifies not only to the loyalty which 
the Talukdars have displayed, but also to the assistance they have at 
all times given to Government, and to the highly creditable manner in 
which they have exercised the powers entrusted to them. 

The present Bill not only provides for arrears of rent due by under- 
proprietors and farmers to be recovered by the Court of Wards as 
arrears of land revenue by any process by which arrears of land revenue 
may be recovered, but includes all Court of Wards’ tenants. Why 
take the Court of Wards’ tenant out of the protection of the ordinary 
law, and allow the Collector, who is practically the creditor, to be also 
judge in his own case and arrest on his own motion ? This is contrary 
to the maxim, ‘‘ Nemo debet esse judex in propria causa.” This principle is 
certainly novel, the course adopted unprecedented, and likely to lead to 
complications. Why should tenants under the Court of Wards be 
deprived of the right of defending themselves in the Revenue Courts 
against any demand for rent which they consider they do not owe? 
For it is conceivable that the Collectors’ orders might be based on one- 
sided information from which the present Bill allows no appeal. 

As regards the Bill as a whole, the intentions of the Government 
are excellent, but a close examination of the details shows that some 
of the definitions are faulty, the drafting crude, the contradictions 
obvious, and the injustice to Talukdars and under-proprietors of some 
of the provisions undoubted. 

It is no ordinary matter to mould into shape scattered enactments 
dealing with different rights and interests, in simple language, 
sufficiently understandable not only by the legal profession and the 
ordinarily educated citizen, but also by the judges who have to 
administer the law. To obtain anything like success in this line, a 
man requires legal talent of the highest order, and the experience cf an 
expert. We have only to turn to the recent case of Powell v. Kempton 
Park as evidence of how those trained to the business failed in their 
attempt to get the highest judges in the land to agree as to the law- 
makers’ purpose in a simple Act on betting! So drafting Acts is no 
easy matter; and the after consequences that may ensue from faulty 
or amateur drafting, what may not these be? In India, the matter is 
harder still, for we have to deal with ideas and sentiments foreign to 
our own, and rights and interests with which we are not wholly familiar. 
To attempt to treat on one dead level the Talukdars with their 
‘“* Sanad”” contract, the under-proprietors and lessees with their decreed 
rights, and the ignorant villager, “ whose horizon is famine and 
insufficient food his foreground,” is to attempt the impossible. The 
present Bill, to save trouble, wipes out the under-proprietor and lessee 
altogether, and jumbles up the Oudh Talukdar and Zemindar with 
Bengal and Central Provinces conditions, ignoring the past history of 
Oudh tenures. The Talukdars of Oudh include Hindus of the Bengal 
and Benares schools, Mahommedans of both the Suni and Shiah 
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persuasion, Europeans, and others. No sufficient explanation has been 
given for dealing with one and all of these, and Zemindars of the 
North-Western Provinces, and Oudh, on the same lines as if all their 
interests were one and the same. A measure fraught with such 
importance as the Court of Wards Bill requires full discussion and to 
be carefully drafted by an expert, before the Legislative Council are 
asked to finally bring it on the Statue Book. 

By all means consolidate and clear up the law on the subject of the 
Court of Wards, so as to enlarge its borders and make it more precise 
and effective, but ample time should be allowed to the public and the 
Press in general, and to those mostly interested in particular, to 
understand the measure and be heard on the additions and alterations 
contemplated, the widest publicity given to its provisions, and criticism 
invited during the summer, so that the Legislative Council may be in 
a proper position to consider the whole matter next cold weather when 
the Government returns from the hills and 


So let the change which comes be free 
To ingroove itself with that which flies, 
And work a joint of State that plies 
Its office, moved with sympathy. 


FENDALL CURRIE. 


Success 


A bow of hope that spans a treacherous sea, 

A fitful light that o’er a quagmire gleams, 

The kiss of Fame of which the mystic dreams 

When peering into vague futurity. 

A golden gift—some say of Destiny, 

And some of Chance—which, if withheld, e’er seems © 
Move precious to the man of baffled schemes, 

Than any gift of earth or heaven could be. 


It is withal the very wine of life, 

And he who sips, for an ecstatic space, 
Pauses from sordid stress of earthly strife, 
And with the blest immortals takes his place. 
Yet, ’tis a rapture with a terror rife, é 
Lest Failure should one day reveal her face. 


ANNIE L. KNOWLES. 
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His Good Angel 


DoraTHEA~ stood leaning against the edge of the balcony, 
listening to a conversation which her father was having with 
Colonel Macnaughten. She believed that they knew of her proximity, 
so there was no harm in her playing the part of eaves-dropper. But 
whether it was that they did not know she was near, or that they 
forgot her altogether, it was certain that they began to speak of 
Captain Oakleigh’s character (he was the Colonel’s nephew), with a 
frankness which shocked Dorathea. 

She came to the conclusion that she could not possibly own to 
having overheard, or re-enter the library, then. If she were to step 
back into the room she knew how awkward her father would make 
matters, by blurting out some such speech as—‘“‘ Vora, child, I had 
no idea you were there! ” 

Now, though the Colonel’s language had been of an open 
description, such as he would not have used had he been conscious 
of a lady’s presence, he had not imputed any very serious wrong-doing 
to his nephew. Indeed, he had been standing up for him, by 
explaining all the bad things which he did not do. The chief 
accusations against him were that he drank more than was good for 
his health, was idle and pleasure-loving, and had, of late, become so 
devoted to a fifth-rate actress that he was about to offer her his hand 
as well as his heart. 

** The young fool thinks that, if May Valentine will marry him, he 
will be a happy man for eternity ! ” 

Dorathea tightened her lips over the profanity of that expression. 
She had taken a great deal of interest in Captain Oakleigh before his 
character had thus been brought before her notice. 

The balcony overlooked Hyde Park on its quietest side. There 
was moonlight over the scene now, and many carriages were returning 
empty, having taken their occupants to theatres and music-halls. 
Dorathea was rather tired of London; on the whole, her first season 
had been a failure. Ever since her seventeenth birthday, six years 
ago, she had been looking forward to the redemption of her father’s 
promise to exchange their estate in Yorkshire, for a small house in 
London, from May to August. Now, at the beginning of July, she 
was able to regret her home. 
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The Thornes were great people in their part of Yorkshire, but not 
of much consequence in London. Dorathea had been presented at 
Court, had seen the sights of town, gone to numerous dances, driven 
and ridden in the Park, visited Ascot and Hurlingham, and secured a 
place on a drag at the first meet of the Four-in-hand Club, yet she 
was tired of the country-set in which she moved, and was distinctly 
amazed because the smartest circle knew nothing of her, her friends, 
or her family. Until she had come to London, she had not known 
how great a thing a clique is in society. 

The only young man she had met who really interested her was 
Gerald Oakleigh. He was in a truly smart regiment, though the 
glory of this was minimised by the fact that he was about to 
leave it for one which necessitated less expense. While Dorathea 
mused over the account she had heard of his character, she refrained 
from listening to the conversation going on within the library. It had 
become desultory, broken up by cigar-criticisms, partly anecdotal. 

After a brief silence, however, the Colonel’s voice came clearly to 
her ears again. 

“‘ Gerald goes to India in October; that is the worst of it.” 

“India is a bad place for young fellows who aren’t steady.” 

‘I’ve warned him till we were both dead sick of the subject, so I 
feel I shall have nothing to reproach myself with; but he will be a 
first-rate soldier spoiled if he lets himself go to the dogs out there!” 

The idea now occurred to Dorathea that she would save Gerald 
from himself. ‘‘ His mother died when he was a baby; poor fellow!” 
she reflected. On the whole, she knew of no reason why her own 
influence should not prove stronger than that of any mother. She 
had already taken a fancy to him, and she would be doing a good 
work, amidst scenes of frivolity and dissipation. The laudable 
ambition would greatly improve the end of her first season in London, 
while, if it resulted in matrimony, she had always wished to 
visit India! 

In pursuance of her scheme, she persuaded her father to ask 
Captain Oakleigh to dinner on Sunday. There was another guest, 
an old Yorkshire squire, Mr. Thorne’s chum, who engaged him in 
conversation about hay and roots while the young. people sang 
Oratorio music together. Dorathea would only sing sacred songs on 
Sundays. 

** Ballads and comic songs can be sung any other day of the week,” 
she announced, in a generous tone. 

Music over, she questioned Gerald about the books he read. He 
owned to Ibsen, George Meredith, Zola, and most modern novels. 

** Don’t you ever study ?” she asked. ‘‘I am sure you would love 
Carlyle and Macaulay—they are so stirring. ‘Seneca and Epictetus 
are among my great favourites.” 

They drifted into the antique discussion as to whether or not the 
character of the poet affects the worth of his poetry. 
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“‘T never take the least pleasure in reading the writings of wicked 
persons,” said Miss Thorne. 

Gerald battled hard on behalf of Byron, but could not say that he 
had ever experienced any “feeling of spiritual exultation” after 
perusing “‘ Childe Harold.” 

Then she asked his opinion of a celebrated religious picture which 
was being exhibited in Bond Street; the result of this was that he 
promised to meet her—and her father—at the Gallery next morning. 
Girls did not eagerly ask Gerald’s opinion on religious pictures as a 
rule, and he rather liked the attention. 

The visit to that painting was so skilfully managed that it led to 
an arrangement for spending an afternoon at the National Gallery. 

By the time of that afternoon, Gerald was afflicted with an attack 
of low spirits. With womanly tact, Miss Thorne seemed not to notice 
his moodiness for awhile, until, having suggested that they should sit 
down to rest, she said, softly, 

“I am sorry for you! You are in distress of some kind, and my 
chatter must have bored you dreadfully. Don’t think I am asking 
what is the matter: I would not do that for the world! But I should 
like you to know you have a friend who sympathizes.” 

Mr. Thorne had stealthily left the National Gallery some time ago, 
painfully conscious that he should not have robbed Dorathea of her 
chaperon, but supremely thankful to be out of it. Gerald, thoroughly 
surprised by her words, said impressively that she was ‘“‘ most awfully 
kind,” and that he was extremely grateful. 

‘No, you musn’t be grateful!” she argued; “I am naturally 
interested in you as the favourite nephew of my dear father’s greatest 
friend. Poor boy, you have no sisters, and no mother!” There was 
actually a dewy moisture in her pretty grey eyes as she gazed upon 
him. 

Gerald began to grumble about life’s dreariness, and remarked that 
he hoped fever would soon put an end to his existence when he went 
to India. Dorathea begged him not to be so desperate. 

“You will soon learn to bear your sorrow, whatever it may be, 
with manly fortitude!” she told him. ‘I have heard people call you 
very weak-willed and easily led, but I believe you have really a 
tremendously strong character! ”’ 

** Who said that?” 

“‘Oh, lots of people; it would be dishonourable for me to mention 
names. They say that you are not at all steady, and are spoiling 
your chances of a glorious military career.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“They are quite right. I have been a fool, but nothing much 
matters after all!” 

“‘ Nothing much matters!”” That became Dorathea’s text. She 
preached a lovely little sermon upon its contradiction, and thought 
that the saints should really have smiled at her from the walls. She 
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grew eloquent, excited, emotional, so that her voice faltered over the 
peroration. 

‘Don’t disappoint all our hopes for you!” she besought him. 

Having preached, she launched forth into a description of the 
career which Gerald might achieve. It was a highly-coloured picture 
she drew, but it did not fail to cheer him sufficiently for him to agree 
to come to tea on the next day, to be shown her collection of 
autographs, which included one of the great Duke of Wellington. 

During July, Dorathea saw a great deal of Gerald Oakleigh. She 
was working hard to save him, and he was thoughtlessly letting 
himself drift. Before the end of the month, Miss Thorne read in the 
papers of the departure for America of May Valentine. How she 
curled her lip over the news! The only blot upon the fair page of her 
growing interest in Gerald, was her scorn for the infatuation into which 
“that woman ” had beguiled him. 

When the Thornes went back to Yorkshire, they took the Colonel’s 
nephew with them, and Dorathea’s scheme seemed to have begun to 
prosper splendidly, for the young man had suddenly become much 
more cheerful. There was no other guest at the Hall, and Dorathea’s 
elderly lady companion knew when to absent herself. Almost daily 
did Miss Thorne apologise to Gerald for the dreadful duliness of the 
place, but she did not ask her father to issue any more invitations. 

During the sultry afternoons, she begged Gerald to read aloud to 
her, beneath the shade of a cypress on the lawn. They began with 
Carlyle’s “‘ Hero-Worship,” analysed Wordsworth’s portrait of ‘‘ The 
Happy Warrior,” studied Seneca on ‘“ Levity of Mind and other 
Impediments of a Happy Life,” and Aristotle on “‘ The Perfection of 
the Friendship based on Virtue, and the Imperfections of the other 
two kinds.” 

When the visit came to its three times deferred end, a renewal of 
it was promised for Gerald’s last week in England. He told Dorathea 
that words were totally inadequate to express his gratitude for the 
kindness with which she had borne his depressing company. She 
said, ‘‘I do hope I can feel that I have cheered you just a little; shall 
we write to one another—as you have no sister ?”’ 

Her letters were beautiful compositions, based upon the sentiments 
of the greatest moral authors, while his became more and more con- 
fidential. In the last he asked leave to tell her some day all the 
history of his unhappiness. 

They met before people—the other guests who were now at the 
Hall—and Dorathea could not arrange a téte-d-téte until the morrow, 
when she invited him to help her gather flowers before breakfast. 

‘“‘ Early morning is my favourite time of the day,” she announced, 
as he walked beside her through the dewy grass, carrying her basket. 

‘‘ T used to like five o’clock best,”’ he answered, “‘ because I could 
always see May Valentine at that hour. She was the cause of my 
unhappiness. May I tell you about her?” 

“Oh yes!” 
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“She did not lead me on; she thought I knew she was engaged ; 
and she got married before she went to America. He was a mere 
beggar—a blind man—and her goodness to him was simply angelic, 
for he had a vile temper. He showed it to her then; while they were 
only engaged, so heaven only knows what it will be in the future. 
She said she had chosen to love him many years ago, and she could 
not bear to give him up now that he had gone blind.” 

“You must make a really brave effort to forget her,” said Miss. 
Thorne, checking the sarcastic words she wished to utter. 

“ Forget her?” cried Gerald. ‘‘ Never! you don’t know what she 
was to me, and is, and always will be! The transition from love to 
friendship was hard, but I have made it. Don’t you remember what 
Aristotle says about the unselfishness of true love? Well, I can now 
wish May every happiness in her chosen life! It was not poor old 
Aristotle who changed my feelings though ! ” 

“No?” asked the girl, softly. 

“No, it was May herself. Oh, Miss Thorne, she is a splendid 
woman! I am sure you could appreciate her, you are always 
speaking about being good, you know, and she has shown me 
what true goodness is! She writes to me every week, such noble 
letters, telling me not to let my love for her spoil my life; and I 
promised her I wouldn’t ! ”’ 

“‘ It——was certainly wise of you. And so?” 

“So I am going out to India, to work like a Briton and turn my 
back on pleasure, by way of keeping my promise. Certainly I have 
been a lucky man, since I have gained the friendship of two such 
women! Before I met May Valentine, I was an idle good-for-nothing. 
She has been my good angel, and you have shown me the kindness of 
a sister |” 

There was a short silence while Dorathea snipped away at some 
roses. 

** While I am in India may I write sometimes to you about her, 
because you are my only confidant on that subject?” asked Gerald, 
plaintively. 

‘No, please don’t !” was the unexpected answer, accompanied by 
a shrill little laugh. ‘I am sorry to be unsympathetic, but—but— 
I don’t think it is right for you to rhapsodize about a married 
woman, and—and—quite a common person too! Of course you can 
write—about other matters.” 

But Gerald Oakleigh never availed himself of that permission. 


Mary HAMPDEN. 





Early Associations of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


WitH Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s love-letters fresh in one’s 
memory, and the new edition of “ Aurora Leigh ” that has lately been 
published, containing a eulogistic preface by Mr. Swinburne, one is 
drawn to enquire more of the early associations of this our greatest 
English poetess. 

When Elizabeth Barrett was little more than two years of age, 
her father, Mr. Moulton Barrett, removed from Coxhoe Hall, Durham, 
to Hope End, which charming little village lies about two and a half 
miles from the ancient town of Ledbury. ’Twas here that our beautiful- 
souled poetess dreamed her dreams and lived her early life, enjoying 
to the full the exquisite scenery around her, whose charms she 
afterwards sang in deathless verse. 

** With the fresh Spring in all her green completed,” the country 
is indeed a Paradise of Beauty! ‘‘ Such an up and down of verdure,”’ 
with its “nooks of valleys” lined with cowslips, blue-bells and 
anemones, overshadowed by the “‘ mystic oak and elm trees,” and the 
‘* Summer snow of apple blossoms running up from glade to glade,” 
one becomes lost in admiration and breathes a diviner air! A deeper 
interest being added by the knowledge that, years ago, this was the 
home of our chief English poetess, and, consequently, classic ground 


for ever ! 
In one of her letters to Richard Hengist Horne, she thus speaks of 


her early home : 


All this time, and indeed the greater part of my life, we lived at Hope End, a 
few miles from Malvern, in a retirement scarceiy broken to me except by books and 
by my own thoughts, and it is a beautiful country, and was a happy retirement— 
happy in many ways, although the very peace of it troubles the heart as it looks back. 
There I had my fits of Pope, and Byron, and Coleridge, and read Greek as hard under 
the trees as some of your Oxonians in the Bodleian ; gathered visions from Plato and 
the dramatists, and ate and drank Greek, and made my head ache with it. Do you 
know the Malvern Hills? The hills of Piers Plowman’s visions? They seem to me 
my native hills; for though I was born in the county of Durham, I was an infant 
when I first went into their neighbourhood, and lived there until I had passed twenty 
by several years. Beautiful, beautiful hills they are! And yet, not for all the world’s 
beauty would I stand in the sunshine and shadow of them any more. It would bea 
mockery, like the taking back of a broken flower to its stalk. 


The Barretts’ house at Hope End has been pulled down (alas for 
such vandalism !) and a new mansion erected near the site; but the 
old stables remain, and also the old summer arbour in which Elizabeth 


used to write. 
Her favourite brother Edward was her constant companion in her 
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youth, and with him and his tutor she used to study Greek. Asa 
child, the Greeks were her demi-gods, and when only eleven years old 
she wrote an epic called ‘‘ The Battle of Marathon,” of which her 
father was justly proud. 

Hugh Stuart Boyd, who resided at Malvern, took a great interest 
in Elizabeth, and the reading together there of the Greek Fathers 
was the beginning of a friendship which lasted until his death. 
Other friends of her early years were Miss Mitford (the authoress 
of “Our Village’), and Mr. and Mrs. Martin, who lived at Colwall, 
and whose descendants still reside in the neighbourhood. Within 
the last few years, most of the inhabitants of Ledbury having 
any personal recollections of the Barretts have passed away. How- 
ever, there still lingers one old woman in the Almshouses whose 
husband was a gardener to the family. Amongst her most precious 
possessions she counts several pieces of china that belonged to the 
Barrett household, of which, naturally, she has many interesting 
stories to tell. 

When Elizabeth Barrett was about fifteen, she met with a serious 
accident. One day, attempting to saddle her pony, she fell and 
injured her spine, so that for some years she was forced to lie hours 
a day on the couch. Although many youthful pleasures were thus 
denied her, she had intellectual resources ; remaining bright and 
happy with her books until a shadow was cast over her life by the 
death of Mrs. Barrett. Soon after this event the family left Hope 
End for Sidmouth, and Elizabeth never again saw her Herefordshire 
home, of which she always spoke in the highest praise. 

In 1827, she published anonymously her first volume of verses, 
an Essay on Mind, in two books, and fourteen smaller poems, 
including one to her father, and she never wavered in that filial love to 
which she then gave utterance. 

Mr. Barrett took a keen interest in philanthropic work in Ledbury, 
often giving lectures in the old Town Hall. Opposite to this now 
stands the Barrett-Browning Memorial Institute, which was formally 
opened by Mr. Rider Haggard on January 16th, 1896. The building, 
containing library, reading-room, &c., is greatly appreciated by the 
inhabitants of Ledbury; and it was surely time that some memorial 
was raised by Englishmen to this sweet singer, when Italy so long ago 
paid homage to her genius by placing the marble slab on Casa Guidi 
the very year she died. 

Much interest has been shown in the Memorial Institute by 
Mr. Robert Browning, who, in addition to presenting to the library a 
complete set of his mother’s works, has promised a bust of each of his 
illustrious parents. 

Ledbury Church, with its tower apart from the main building, is 
identified with Mrs. Browning inasmuch as it contains the tomb of 
her father and mother and of a younger sister, Mary, who died in 
childhood. 
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Even if Mrs. Browning’s own work had failed to secure her a 
position amongst the ablest writers of the Victorian era, should she 
not be for ever remembered as the woman whose angelic nature was 
the inspiration of that exquisite poem of Robert Browning’s, “‘ One 
Word More,” in which he speaks of his wife as ‘‘ my moon of poets”’? 
And again that optimistic singer acknowledges his debt to her in the 
immortal dedication to ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,” when he says :— 


Never may I commence my song, my due 

To God, who best taught song by gift of thee, 
Except with bent head and beseeching hand— 
That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was again may be. 


The reading of such lines (and of many others which I have not 
quoted) should allure all Englishwomen to a deeper contemplation of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the authoress of those exquisite 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,” who, in spite of the Weltschmertz 
of the nineteenth century, assured us that 


God’s greatness flowed around our incompleteness, 
Round ou: restlessness, His rest. 


ALIcE M. TIMMINS. 


In a Garden 


Not one of all the dainties we behold, 

But is a stark desire, insistent, bare, 

And every bee that swims the odorous air 
Is a deft pander, pouching shameful gold. __ 
Yet have we never blushed to think how bold 

A crew of Cyprians are these blossoms fair, 

But dub them types of Innocence, and swear 
Beauty therein as perfect is as cold. 


Why then reprove the wanton who in verse— 
Grant that the rhyme be just, the music true— 

Doth amorously his amorous thoughts rehearse ? 
God, making flowers, hath made love-baubles too. 


Howbeit, these droop and rot, and come to use, 
The verses live and tempt to dire abuse. 


GEORGE KNIGHT. 














































Transatlantic Whimsicalities 





Tue leading cnaracteristics of modern American humour are now 
widely known in this country. The humour which Sam Slick made 
so familiar to a previous generation has entirely lost its supremacy, 
and is no longer to be regarded as typically American. 

It is true that the more “‘ modern instances ” have still a spice of 
the old ‘‘Clockmaker” about them, but so many additional elements 
now enter into transatlantic humour that the quaint hyperbole of the 
Down-Easter, from being regarded as the genus, must now be set 
down as only a species. But our intention is not to analyze the 
humorous characteristics of our American cousins: it is simply to jot 
down some characteristic specimens of their whimsicalities, with a 
view to illustrating the quaint humour which has become stereotyped 
into their everyday life. 

The American litterateur is acknowledged to be a keen observer, 
and, when he puts his inventive brain to work, he occupies his spare 
hours in setting orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody at 
defiance. It seems easy to enumerate the vagaries of transatlantic 
diction, but when you take the task in hand, it makes you “ sit up,” to 
borrow one of their expressive phrases. It has been well said that we 
English have everything in common with the United States except 
the language. The paradox is not extravagant, for a vast number of 
words, and phrases, and conventional metaphors in general use across 
the “ Big Drink,” as Mark Twain christened the Atlantic, are as 
Greek to us. 

Americanisms may be very good and useful words, but they are 
not the less Americanisms on that account. There are few London 
waiters, for instance, who could tell you that a Yankee meant pigs’ feet 
if he called for ‘‘ Cincinnati oysters,” or that he required the popular 
potato by asking for “ short sauce.” And in the matter of christening 
their beverages, the Yankee certainly “‘ licks creation” in his audacious 
and peculiar originality. If any of our male readers should find them- 
selves in New York, let them enter one of those much-frequented 
saloons near Broadway, a little before midnight, and they will find a 
large room pretty well full of men and women seated at small tables 
discussing their refreshments, just as the gay Parisian may be seen 
every afternoon sipping absinthe in the Café de la Paix, while a 
pianist, violinist, and cornet-player are discoursing sweet (?) music. 
Flitting about, you will observe about a dozen coloured gentlemen 
faultlessly attired in white jackets, all busily engaged in executing 
such orders as these—‘‘ Say, you, bring ‘two downs and an up,’” 
followed by another, with “ one spike and a misery,” then, in rapid 
succession, others with ‘up and a down,” “ one brown stone,” “‘ two 
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pair,” “full hand,” and “a pair of buildings.” You will be getting a 
little bewildered, we fancy, as to the meaning of these calls, when you 
will hear a voice near you call out “sit on a rock, and two red eyes.” 
While you are wondering who it is that is so afflicted, another call of 
“red eye sour,” followed by more “ups” and “ downs” will greet 
your ear. 

‘With the din of the people laughing and talking, combined with 
one of the nigger waiters singing a song in which the rest join chorus, 
you will begin to feel somewhat mystified, when another shout of 
“midnight ” will strike you. This being about the time of night, 
you will naturally rise to go, thinking the hour for closing has arrived, 
when more cries of “‘one down” and “one up” will make you look 
about to see if there is a wrestling match on; but no, all are quietly 
seated enjoying themselves. No one having moved, you resume your 
seat to the call of ‘‘one down.” Speculating as to whether you are 
the one referred to, someone demands a “ Jersey”; you look to see 
who requires this article; ‘‘ midnight without,” says another, of which 
fact you are quite aware. 

The orders are beginning to increase in number, and sound still 
more mysterious. The next cries you will hear may be, “ pair of nuts; 
make ’em commodores,” “ moonlight on the lake,” and “ pair of sleeve 
buttons.” “Ups” and “downs” follow rapidly, with “six large 
brown stone fronts,” ‘three English basements,” ‘‘ a bullock’s eye,” 
and ‘‘a Newtown pippin.” 

When an excited-looking nigger shouts out “one down with a 
razor,” you will naturally begin to feel a little uncomfortable, visions 
of murder or some desperate deed floating before your mind. 

However, this is no time or place for thinking, and immediately 
following the last cry you hear a muscular-looking individual say, 
‘‘dig me three out of the cellar.” Horror! Three what, you ask, 
razors or dead bodies? Before you can escape with your life another 
yells, “a parlour full of razors.” 

Our readers, or intending travellers to a country where they ask 
for such peculiar things as “a pair of buildings,” “‘a parlour full of 
razors,” and “two red eyes,” will ask for some explanation of such 
strange language; well, here it is. “Up,” is large beer; ‘ down,” 
small beer; “‘ two pair,” two beers; ‘“‘ brown stone,” large beer; “ full 
hand,” five large beers ; “‘ sit on a rock,” rye whiskey; “ misery,” gin ; 
“two red eyes,” two whiskeys; ‘‘ red eye sour,” whiskey and lemon; 
‘‘ midnight,” sarsaparilla; ‘“ Jersey,” cider; ‘‘ midnight without,” 
sarsaparilla without ice; “pair of nuts, etc.,” two small beers; 
“moonlight on the lake,” sarsaparilla ; ‘‘ pair of sleeve buttons,” two 
small beers; “six brown stone fronts,” six beers ; ‘‘ bullock’s eye,” 
glass of wine; ‘‘ Newtown pippin,” a cigar; ‘“‘ one down with a razor,” 
small beer and seltzer; ‘“‘ three out of the cellar,” three beers; and ‘‘a 
parlour full of razors,” claret and seltzer. 

Most of the whiskey used in the States is distilled from rye, and 
has been immortalized by the humour-providers in prose and verse. 
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Other names given by Yankees to this particular “ straight drink ” 
are “ pink tea,” “ bald face,” “‘ forty-rod lightning,” “‘ jig water,” and 
“tangle-foot.” Is it any wonder, then, that they invariably “ name” 
all intoxicating beverages ‘‘ poison” ?—a euphemism chosen with 
admirable regard to the appropriateness of things. 

As the aboriginal American (the “ noble red man”) has left his 
mark in the speech of his conquerors, so the negro slave has his 
revenge in the introduction of numerous grotesque words and 
expressions—first, humorously quoted, but at last adopted altogether, 
by the dominant race. The Negro’s tendency is directly contrary to 
that of his master. The latter clips, abbreviates, and shortens; the 
negro (or ebony” as he is nicknamed) revels in redundancy and 
reduplication. His are ‘‘ combustication” and “ conflagrate” for 
burning ; “ conniption-fit ” for an attack of hysterics, or of feminine 
temper ; ‘‘ consociate”’ for associate; ‘‘ flambustious” for showy or 
gaudy ; “ ruinatious” for ruinous ; ‘‘ catawamptious” for angrily eager ; 
and “‘ absquatulate ” for depart. In one of Dow’s ‘‘ Sermons,” we have 
an instance of the use of this last negroism, where the reverend author 
concludes his discourse by saying, ‘‘ Hope’s brightest visions absquatu- 
late with their golden promises before the last cloud of disappointment, 
and leave not a shin-plaster behind.”  ‘‘Shin-plasters,” it must be 
explained, is one of the many elegant metaphors for American paper 
money—“ rags” and ‘‘wads” being two of the most in currency. 
During the Confederate war, paper currency deteriorated to such an 
extent as to be a by-word, and it was no uncommon thing for the 
soldiers to dress their wounds with bank-notes, as being cheaper than 
linen or paper, that commodity becoming very scarce and expensive in 
the South towards the close of the war. Some of the newspapers of 
that period printed upon wall-paper are extant. 

Another negroism is the reduplicative ‘‘do-don’t” —a nice 
“‘derangement of epitaphs.” The use of lengthy and high-sounding 
words, quite in Mrs. Malaprop’s manner, is a standing joke at the 
Negro’s expense. 

The modesty of the Western hemisphere is a fearsome thing. The 
American girl, as is well known, has no body—a “‘ waist” is the most 
one may credit her with. | Modest Americans have no legs. When 
these useful appendages must needs Le alluded to, the refined disguise 
their grossness beneath the euphemisms “limbs” or “ under-pinners.” 
Of course the terms “ chemiloon” and “ bloomer” convey their own 
use and meaning. We are indebted to Mrs. Bloomer and to Dr. Mary 
Walker for these additions to our everyday dictionary and household 
wardrobe. The amount of ridicule heaped on these two “ reformers ” 
by the Press on both sides of the Atlantic—and especially on their side 
of it—has been sufficient “‘ to o’er-top old Pelion or the skyish head of 
blue Olympus.”” We quote the following from an old number of the 
Elmira Free Press :—*‘ We have not,” says the Editor, ‘‘the slightest 
objection to the wearing of trousers on the part of the sex to which the 
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gown properly belongs, but it is only fair to tell them what danger and 
discomforts they are inviting. Trousers, for instance, cannot be put 
on by drawing them over the head. Neither can they be drawn on 
from the other extremity whilst the person designing to wear them sits 
on the floor. To properly draw them on requires dexterity, and a nice 
balancing on one fcot ; and, at times, even the most expert are apt to 
step on the disengaged vacuum which occupies the floor, while the 
other vacuum is filled. We also warn the fair, would-be wearers that 
‘belongings ’ only extend to the waist, and are never buttoned round 
the neck, and that suspenders are crossed on the back.” 

In one of his Breakfast-table series, Dr. Holmes gently ridicules 
the ‘retiring time” of the landlady’s daughter; but it is agree- 
able to note that this ridiculous and vulgar mock-modesty is not so 
universal as some writers have pretended, although such pruderies 
as “‘male-cow,” ‘‘ gentleman-cow,” “‘ gentleman-chicken ” (for a “‘ cock- 
a-doodle-do’’), ‘‘tom-dog,” and “‘lady-dog,” are still constantly heard, 
and belong to the natural history of refined Boston, the head centre 
of culchaw. 

The antithesis of all this is found in the words and phrases 
heard and read in the daily conversations and journals throughout 
the Union. If we are to be wide-awake, we are enjoined to keep 
our “eyes skinned”; to “face the music” is to meet an emergency: 
probably the exceeding atrocity of most American bands accounts for 
the special significance of the last expression. ‘ Bone-pit” is their 
elegant metaphor for a cemetery; ‘“‘On top of dirt” is certainly 
charming for being on this side of the grave; Artemus Ward always 
called Mother Earth his “ footstool,” but is it not to him we are 
indebted for “‘biled rag”? ‘The Shakers axed me to go to their 
meetin’, as they was to have sarvices that marnin’, so I put on a 
clean biled rag and went.” In this connection it may be noted that 
the middle-class “ boss,” or head of the household, in most American 
cities, always presides at dinner in his shirt-sleeves—sometimes 
vestless—and is “riled” if his male visitors do not do likewise and 
so “ splurge” (display) their “‘ biled rag." What a model community! 
** Painted-box” is one of their tasteful synonyms for a coffin; “to 
paw the ivories” is a charmingly realistic way of asking a pianist 
to “operate” on her Erard Grand. In the same catagory may be 
placed the adjuration “pull down your vest!” found in some of 
Mark Twain’s works; ‘“ idea-pot” for head, “dry party” for pro- 
hibitionist (i.¢., followers of Sir Wilfrid Lawson in our country) ; 
‘tooth carpenter,” for dentist ; ‘‘drummer,” for commercial traveller ; 
“lame duck,” for a defaulting stockbroker. ‘‘ Move up, Ananias, don’t 
crowd the form,” is said to be a polite (?) way of casting doubt 
upon any statement; and “to wake up the wrong passenger” is to 
mistake your man—or, as Henry VIII. said to Wolsley, “ he had 
the wrong sow by the ear.” 

The Americans’ use of prepositions is worth noting. They walk 
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on the street; they arrive, when punctual, on time; they have sales 
at auction; they stand or walk around; ‘to be on hand” is their 
equivalent for to be around; and “to be on it,” is to be acquainted 
with a subject or an adherent of a theory, just as Artemus Ward 
was when he recalls his first visit to the celebrated Brigham Young: 
“* My desire was to exhibit my grate show in Salt Lake City, so I 
called on Brigham Young, the grate Mogull among the Mormins, 
and axed his permission to pitch my tent and unfurl my banner to 
the jentle breezis. He lookt at me in a austere manner for a few 
minits, and sed: ‘Do you bleeve in Solomon, Saint Paul, the 
immaculateness of the Mormin Church, and the Latterday Revela- 
shuns?’ Sez I, ‘I’m on it.’” 

Americans always revel in a meaningless prefix to some verbs 
and adverbs, such as the interjection ‘do tell!” for ‘‘do you tell?” 
or “you don’t say so!” and “‘away up,” “away down,” “ away 
back,” &c., always pronounced way up, down, &c. 

It must be admitted that very many of our transatlantic cousins’ 
words and phrases were conceived in a happy hour. For instance, 
“‘candle-lighting”’ is rather a pretty way of expressing evening; so, 
too, is the universal “‘ fall” for the time of falling leaves: Autumn. 
‘* Between hay and grass” is their rather poetical way of alluding to 
a “‘hobbledehoy,” who is neither man nor boy. 

Americans have no Christian names (although they occasionally 
baptize their infants). They prefer the terms “front-name” or 
“‘given-name.” ‘‘Say!” is a favourite interjection of all Yankees 
and finds its way into some of their poetry, as witness this verse from 
Emily Dickenson’s Poems :— 


My river runs to thee. 

Blue sea, wilt welcome me? 
My river waits reply. 

Oh sea, look graciously ! 
I'll fetch the brooks 

From spotted nooks,— 
Say, sea, 

Take me ! 


Of course all Americans “‘ guess,” ‘‘ calculate,” and “reckon,” 
but they invariably use these words quite correctly. They “‘guess” 
quite correctly when they state an opinion not based on exhaustive 
evidence; they “calculate” (also correctly) when, weighing all 
circumstances discoverable, they arrive at a conclusion; and they 
“reckon” when they form a judgment after due consideration. The 
peculiarity lies in the unnecessary and lavish employment of the three 
verbs. 

Another national peculiarity, or whimsicality, is the canting 
abbreviation of words down to mere initials, such as ‘‘N.G.”’ for no good; 
“O.K.,” “Oll Korrect,” or all right; on the “ D.Q.,” for on the dead 
quiet (i.¢., on the strict q.t.), and F.F.V., for first families of Virginia, 
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a satirical expression coined during the Civil War when the South 
was boasting of its aristocracy and “first families.” This form of 
slang is prevalent with all classes of Americans and is very puzzling 
to English ears. In a recent novel by Mrs. B. M. Croker we are 
introduced to a masterful American lady who uses the initials 
“C.Y.K.,” to mean “consider yourself kissed,” and “S.Y.L.,” to 
mean “ see you later.” Not a bad remedy this for loquaciousness. 

Some writer has said that perhaps the clergy are responsible 
indirectly for the numerous euphemistic exclamations and 


Pretty oaths by yea and nay, 


in which American speech abounds. Readers of Mark Twain’s 
sketch on the ‘Income Tax Man” will recollect how, after the 
‘‘simple-hearted stranger” had left, he (Mark) hired an “artist” by 
the week to sit up o’ nights and curse that stranger and give hima 
lift occasionally in the day-time when he came to a hard place. We 
can well imagine his vocabulary garnished with some such facinorous 
expletives as these: Blankity, Blamed, Golfired, Doddern, Darn, 
Begosh, Great Scot, and other words as well. 

Having clipped their conversational vocabulary down to initials, 
and nicknamed their liqueurs and comestibles, it only remained for our 
transatlantic cousins to be sui generis in christening their States and 
cities after this whimsical fashion: ‘‘ Nutmeg State ’’—Connecticut 
(the home of the ligneous nutmeg and sawdust ham); “ Pelican 
State ’”— Louisiana; ‘Sage Brush State”— Nevada; ‘‘ Squatter 
State”—Kansas; “Badger State”—Wisconsin; ‘Corn Cracker 
State” — Kentucky; ‘‘Green Mountain State’? — Vermont; 
** Wolverine State”’—Michigan ; ‘‘ Hawkeye State”—lIowa; ‘‘ Palmetto 
State”»— South Carolina: ‘“‘ Bear State’»—Arkansas; ‘‘ Bullion 
State ’’—Missouri; ‘‘ Cracker State ’’—Georgia; ‘“‘ Lone Star State’ 
—Texas; while New York State and City has been honoured with 
four given names :—“‘ Knickerbocker,” ‘“‘ Gotham,” “‘ Excelsior,” and 
‘*‘ Empire,” besides being “ the boss city of the universe.” The term 
“city” is applied by Americans to almost any collection of dwellings 
large enough for its inhabitants to despise the name of village, and all 
have distinctive names. For instance, Philadelphia is well-known as 
the “ City of Brotherly Love,” the ‘‘ Friendly City,’”’ and the ‘‘ Quaker 
City”; Brooklyn is the “‘ City of Churches”; Washington is the 
“City of Magnificent Distances”; Boston is the ‘‘ City of Notions” 
( notions ” is Americanese for small wares!) ; Lowell is the ‘‘ Spindle 
City”; Pittsburg is ‘“‘the City of Smoke”; Salem is the “ City of 
Witches”; Baltimore is the ‘‘ Monumental City” ; Cincinnati is the 
“‘ Paris of America,” as well as being the “‘ Queen City” ; Chicago is 
world-famous as “ Porkopolis” ; and, San Francisco, for its ‘‘ Golden 
Gate” and ‘‘ Hundred Hills.” 


That venerable polygamist, Brigham Young, used to take a 
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delight in pointing out to his visitors the queer business signs in his 
Salt Lake City. ‘How’s that?” he would say, pointing with his 
huge cane, with a knob on it as big as an orange, to a gigantic placard 
on the side of a clothing establishment. It read :—‘‘ Great Slaughter 
of Overcoats!” In the window of a trunkmaker, he would point out 
the legend—“ Purchasers of Trash—please pass on!” Further on in 
Main Street, an eating-house announced :—‘‘A Good Square Meal, 
25 cents.” In front of a fruit store the proprietor mounted a placard 
on a barrel—‘‘ Sweet Sixteen—Oranges for 50 cents.” And an enter. 
prising shoemaker made a great feature of—‘* Patent Squeakless boots, 
only 2 dollars.—To pay less is not economy.” While a druggist close 
by warned all to ‘‘ Educate the Liver with Cascarets.” 

‘“* You see, in these pushing times,”’ the old Mormon would say, 
** it’s the longest pole that knocks the fruit, and a sign should stand 
out like a sore thumb.” On the walls of the beautiful cemetery in 
Utah, the Seer used also to point out this advertisement of a quack 
medicine dealer j— 


* If you would keep out of here— 
Use Plantation Bitters.” 


stencilled in huge blue letters as large as a circus poster. He con- 
fessed he did not approve of this. It was certainly running the thing 


too far into the ground. 
R. M. SILLARD. 


(To be concluded.) 




















































Mr. Miaitland’s Exhibition 


THAT New Century to the problems of which this Review declares 
in its name its intention of devoting itself has few prospects, if we 
are to believe the prophets, less hopeful than those of art. The 
matter is not one of party, a high Tory like Lord Salisbury is here at 
one with an advanced democrat like the author of ‘“‘ When the Sleeper 
awakes.” The death blow to art would be dealt by industrialism, said 
the French Legitimist, Theophile Gautier; the death blow to art 
would be dealt by capitalism, said the English Socialist, William 
Morris. But Statesman, novelist, poet, all the thinkers seem to be of 
one opinion. Art is in a bad way and is going to be ina worse. It 
is from such gloomy vaticinations that we turn to the select little 
exhibition which, at Clifford’s Gallery in the Haymarket, will be open 
to the public for the present month of July. 

What, it may be asked, has this new exhibitor, Mr. Maitland, to 
show us and what is there of hope in the exhibition? He makes no 
pretension to large canvases which in truth would be out of place in 
the little gallery. And what has art indeed to tell us that is new? 
Shall our sculptors surpass Phidias or our realists realize more than 
Velasquez? Verily it has already been high tide. 

The answer to these and many similar queries must be in the way 
in which the painter looks at his subject matter, for herein is the real 
need for a change that shall impart the spirit of hope to art. The 
great cities are increasing, and apparently they must increase. The 
royal or municipal park must replace the wild woodland, the extensive 
chace. The majority of Englishmen already lead a town life, and 
fifty years hence it looks as though that majority would have become 
overwhelming. 

Mr. Maitland possibly has never given these points so much as 
a passing thought, but in his studies of London Streets and Parks, of 
the river and the riverside, he says The Word of Hope for which we 
have been waiting. The great cities are artistic. But, we hear the 
objector saying, wherein isthis new? Have we not had “ Westminster 
Abbey,” by Mr. Marshall, and “St. Martin’s,” by Mr. Logsdail, and 
the old wooden bridge at Chelsea ‘by that most exquisite of artists, 
Mr. Whistler? Wherein is the difference? Well, we reply, the 
difference in this, as in all other things artistic, is in selection. The 
painters named, and many others who might be named, have dealt 
with our modern streets. But what moves them one and all is 
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what is called the picturesque element left amid the new things. The 
exhibition at Clifford’s shows us—for the first time since the days of 
Canaletto and Guardi—an artist going serenely on his way without 
feeling any need to make these picturesque selections. He lets the 
agreeably rural spire of Old Battersea Church appear in the canvas, 
but the adjacent factory chimneys are not ignored. He has now 
given us, though he does not distinguish it in the catalogue, Rossetti’s 
delightful old house in Cheyne Walk. But he can also give 
us the adjacent and very modern Oakley Crescent. On the way 
Fulhamwards he stops—we make no anti-Lawsonian suggestion—at 
the “‘ Hollywood Arms,’”’ and when he is down by the river again he 
gives us the frequent and despised ‘‘ dumb” barges no less than the 
attractive boats that come up from Rochester and Gravesend with 
brown and red and tawny sails. In Hyde Park he gives us just the 
ordinary walks, in Kensington Gardens he is no picker out of “ pretty 
bits.” The late Mr. Jope Slade, a good critic and well-liked 
personality whose untimely death left a gap not easily filled, wrote in 
a daily journal that Mr. Maitland had “a fairy’s gift for seeing 
London streets at once with truth and beauty.” There, you see, is 
the secret. The realists have long since seen things with truth—of a 
kind. But where is the beauty? The idealists have long since given 
us studies of a sapphire Thames beneath a November sky and the 
advanced young lady pupil of the New English Art Club sends her 
original ‘‘ Gardens of Armida” as “ A View in Battersea Park.” But 
what we want is for our artists to go their way serenely confident in 
their own vision and in their own art, to leave out of their calculations 
what other people may be supposed to think. Mr. Maitland does 
exactly this, goes his way, paints in the middle of our great, beautiful 
city, and tells us what he has to tell. 


Sans rien en lui qui pise ou gui pose. 


A very interesting illustration of this perfectly right spirit in 
which Mr. Maitland works is to be found in his three small pictures 
of the country in summer under the full light of mid-day and early 
afternoon. The average artist is perpetually enamoured of the early 
and late hours, when the shadows are long. But this avoidance of 
the greater part of the working-day is just the type of affectation 
which puts so much contemporary painting out of touch with the 
ordinary, sane, every-day world. What Mr. Maitland has learnt— 
and it is astonishing how few artists have learnt it—is that the thing 
which is justly seen is worth seeing. This au fond is rank optimism, 
the very antithesis of Schopenhauer and Hartmann and Tolstoi. 
Unfortunately, it must be confessed that Art itself is incurably 
optimistic ; it is the invincible idea that this or that is worth seeing ; 
just as Life is the invincible idea that this or that is worth doing. 
Thus it is that, in very serious and sober earnestness, we recommend 
all our readers—all whose faces are set towards the New Century—to 
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visit Mr. Maitland’s exhibition. To recommend the beauty of this 
canvas, to laud the refinement of that panel, were to infringe upon 
the functions of technical criticism. But it is the spirit of the 
whole that is interesting, the quiet pride in the imperial city 
that to so many of us isa home. To see London as Mr. Maitland 
sees it is a privilege worth many shillings. But can we so see it 
without sacrifice of truth to idealism, of what is to what we imagine, 
might be? The answer is to be found in the personal experience 
of the individual. There lingers in my memory a_ wonderful 
flower picture “Les Pavots Décadents,” by Theodore Roussel. It 
was shown some few years since in a Bond Street Gallery. 
As a poem, Apuleius might have written it in decadent Rome, or 
Verlaine in decadent France; but it belonged, I felt sure, to those 
“translunary things” which lie beyond the Zodiac, at “the back 
of the North Wind.” Well, that was what I felt. But a few 
months slipped by, and a new summer was “ Lord in the length 
of the land.” And then, one day in August, I saw with my own 
eyes ‘‘ Les Pavots Décadents.” It was in no place or scene more 
romantic, more ‘‘ touched with caducity” than a suburban garden, 
But what I had imagined a creation of the poet-painter’s mood, 
I now saw as verifiable fact. The artist had simply added to my 
range of sight. This is what James Payn meant when he accused 
Nature of plagiarizing incidents from his ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd ” ; 
this is what Mr. Whistler hinted when he spoke of Nature 
“creeping up.” 

And this is what Mr. Maitland is doing for our vision of our own 
London. Visit his little show and you will find technique as old as 
Titian, methods as well established as the round brush. Nothing 
of any New Century in that! But if he teaches you a new way of 
seeing London, Chelsea, the River, the Park, the West End, you 
will—not perhaps now, but certainly next year, or when it actually 
is the New Century—you will then thank me for having sent you 
to Clifford’s. You will not find—I defy you to find—exaggeration. 
But unless you have already attained a power of appreciation, to 
which the present writer at least could make no unaided claim, you 
will find an interpreter in the Artist, a mediator for you in a court 
not formerly trod. You will see your own London in future with a 
clearer insight ; the immemorial Thames shall speak of beauty within 
sight of a candle factory, and in a Kensington Garden, a freshly 
leafing tree in April shall sing you a new song. 

“Modern life is hideous,” says Lord Salisbury. ‘The town 
must become more and more hideous,” says Mr. Wells. Believe 
neither. Hope in art and love your mighty City, whose image 
“dwells in the memory of man.” And so, benevole lector, hail and 
farewell ! 

CHARLES KAINS-JACKSON. 














Pickwickian Studies: No. VIII 


I—THE WARDLE FAMILY 


HERE is a very pleasing and natural group of persons, in 
whom it is impossible not to take a deep interest. They are like 
some amiable family that we have known. Old Wardle, as he is 
called, though he was under fifty, was a widower, and had remained 
so, quite content with his daughters’ attachment. He had his 
worthy old mother to live with him, to whom he was most dutiful, 
tolerant, and affectionate. These two points recommend him. There 
was no better son than Boz himself, so he could appreciate these 
things. The sketch is interesting as a picture of the patriarchal 
system that obtained in the country districts, all the family forming 
one household, as in France. For here we have Wardle, his mother, 
and his sister, together with his two pleasing daughters, while, later 
on, his sons-in-law established themselves close by. The “ poor 
relations’”’ seem to have been always there. It is astonishing how 
Boz, in his short career, could have observed and noticed these things. 
Wardle’s fondness for his daughters is really charming, and displayed 
without affectation. He connected them with the image of his lost 
wife. There is no more natural, truly affecting passage than his 
display of fretfulness when he got some inkling that his second daughter 
was about to make a rather improvident marriage with young Snod- 
grass. The first had followed her inclinations in wedding Trundle—a 
not very good match—but he did not lose her as the pair lived beside 
him. He thought Emily, however, a pretty girl who ought to do better, 
and he had his eye on ‘‘a young gentleman in the neighbourhood ”"— 
and for some four or five months past he had been pressing her to 
receive his addresses favourably. This was clearly a good match. 
Not that he would unduly press her, but “if she could, for I would 
never force a young girl’s inclinations.” He never thought, he says, 
that the Snodgrass business was serious. But, how natural that, when 
Arabella, their friend, had become a regular heroine and had gone off 
with her Winkle, that this should fill Emily’s head with similar 
thoughts, and set the pair on thinking that they were persecuted, | 
&c. Whata natural scene is this between father and daughter. 
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“My daughter Bella, Emily having gone to bed with a headache after she had 
read Arabella’s letter to me, sat herself down by my side the other evening, and 
began to talk over this marriage affair. ‘“ Well, pa,” she says ; “what do you think 
of it?” “Why, my dear,” I said; “I suppose it’s all very well; I hope it’s for the 
best.” I answered in this way because I was sitting before the fire at the time, 
drinking my grog rather thoughtfully, and I knew my throwing in an undecided word 
now and then would induce her to continue talking. Both my girls are pictures of 
their dear mother, and as I grow old I like to sit with only them by me ; for their 
voices and looks carry me back to the happiest period of my life, and make me, for 
the moment, as young as I used to be then, though not quite so light-hearted. “It’s 
quite a marriage of affection, pa,” said Bella, after a short silence. ‘“ Yes, my dear,” 
said I ; “but such marriages do not always turn out the happiest.” “I am sorry to 
hear you express your opinion against marriages of affection, pa,” said Bella, colour- 
ing a little. “I was wrong; I ought not to have said so, my dear, either,” said I 
patting her cheek as kindly as a rough old fellow like me could do it, “for your 
mother’s was one and so was yours.” “It’s not that, I meant, pa,” said Bella. “The 
fact is, pa, I wanted to speak to you about Emily.” The long and the short of it is, 
then, that Bella at last mustered up courage to tell me that Emily was unhappy ; 
that she and your young friend’Snodgrass had been in constant correspondence and 
communication ever since last Christmas ; that she had very dutifully made up her 
mind to run away with him, in laudable imitation of her old friend and schoolfellow. 


Another member of this pleasant household was ‘‘ The Fat Boy.” 
There is nothing humorous or farcical in the mere physical exhibition 
of a fat person, gud his fat. It was, indeed, the fashion of the day— 
and on the stage particularly—to assume that fatness was asso- 
ciated with something comic. There are a number of stout persons 
in Pickwick—the hero himself, Tupman, old Weller, and all 
the coachmen, the turnkeys, Slammer, Wardle, Fat Boy, Nupkin’s 
cook, Grummer, Buzfuz, Mrs. Weller, Mr. Bagman’s uncle, and 
others. Thackeray attempted to work with this element in the 
case of Jos Sedley, and his fatness had a very close connection 
with his character. But, in the case of Boz, his aim was much 
more intellectual and, as it were, refined. For his object was 
to show what was a fat person’s view of this world, as seen through 
the medium of Fat. The Fat Boy is not a selfish, sensual being 
by nature—he is really helpless, and the creature of necessity who is 
forced by his bulk to take a certain fat view of everything round him. 
If we reflect on it we shall see how clearly this is carried out. It is 
curious that, in the instance of the Fat Boy, Boz should have repeated 
or duplicated a situation, and yet contrived to impart such varied 
treatment, but I suspect no one has ever noticed the point. Joe, it 
will be remembered, witnessed the proceedings in the arbour, when 
Mr. Tupman declared his passion for the spinster aunt, and the 
subsequent embracing—to the great embarrassment of the pair. At 
the close of the story he also intruded on another happy pair—Mr. 
Snodgrass and his inamorata—at a similar delicate moment. Yet in 
the treatment, how different— J wants to make yer flesh creep!’’—his 
taking the old lady into confidence; and then he was pronounced by 
his master, Wardle, to be under some delusion—‘‘let me at him ”— 
&c., so his story and report led him into a scrape. When he intruded 
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on the pair at Osborne’s Hotel, and Snodgrass was, later, shut up there, 
again he was made the scapegoat, and Wardle insisted that he was 
drunk, &c. So here were the incidents repeating themselves. 


II.—SHooTinG, Ripinc, DrRIvInc, ETc. 


Boz declared in one of his Prefaces that he was so ignorant of 
country sports, that he could not attempt to deal with them in a 
story. Notwithstanding this protest, he has given us a couple of 
shooting scenes which show much experience of that form of field 
sports. There is a tone of sympathy and freshness, a keen enjoyment. 
of going forth in the morning, which proves that he himself had taken 
part in such things. Rook-shooting was then an enjoyable sport, and 
Boz was probably thinking of the rooks at Cobham, where he had no 
doubt hovered round the party when a lad. _ As we know, Mr. 
Tupman, who was a mere looker-on, was -“‘ peppered” by his friend 
Winkle, a difficult thing to understand, as Winkle must have been 
firing high into the trees, and if he hit his friend at all, would have 
done so with much more severity. The persons who were in 
serious danger from Mr. Winkle’s gun were the boys in the 
trees, and we may wonder that one, at least, was not shot 
dead. But the whole is so pleasantly described as to give 
one a perfect envie to go out and shoot rooks. There are 
some delightful touches, such as Mr. Pickwick’s alarm about the 
climbing boys, ‘‘ for he was not quite certain that the distress in the 
agricultural interest, might not have compelled the small boys attached 
to the soil to earn a precarious and hazardous existence by making 
marks of themselves for inexperienced sportsmen.” And again, “ the 
boy shouted and shook a branch with a nest onit. Half-a-dozen young 
vooks in violent conversation flew out to ask what the matter was. Does 
not this bring the whole scene before us. 

The other shooting scene is near Bury St. Edmunds—on Sir 
Geoffrey Manning’s grounds—on September Ist, 1830, or 1827, which- 
ever Boz pleases, when ‘many a young partridge who strutted 
complacently among the stubble with all his finical coxcombry of 
youth, and many an older one who watched his levity out of his 
little, round eye with the contemptuous air of a bird of wisdom and 
experience, alike unconscious of their approaching doom, basked in 
the fresh morning air with lively and blithesome feelings, and, a few 
hours later, were laid low upon the earth.” Here we have the 
beginning of that delightful fashion of Dickens’s, which he later carried 
to such perfection, of associating human feelings and associations with 
the animal creation, and also inanimate objects. 

Everything connected with “the shooting” is admirably touched: 
The old, experienced “ shot,” Wardle; the keepers and their boys ; 
the dogs; the sham amateurs; the carrying of the guns “reversed 
arms, like privates at a funeral.” Mr. Winkle “flashed and blazed 
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and smoked away without producing any material results; at one 
time expending his charge in mid-air, and at others sending it skim- 
ming along so near the surface of the ground as to place the lives of the 
two dogs on a rather uncertain and precarious tenure. ‘ What’s the 
matter with the dogs’ legs? How queer they’re standing!’ whispered 
Mr. Winkle. ‘Hush, can’t you! Don’t you see they are making a 
point?’ said Wardle. ‘Making a point? said Mr. Winkle, glaring 
about him, as if he expected to discern some particular beauty in 
the landscape which the sagacious animals were calling special 
attention to. ‘What are they pointing at?’ ‘Keep your eyes 
open,’ said Wardle, not heeding the question in the excitement of 
the moment. ‘ Now then.’” How natural and humorous is all this. 
This was partridge shooting, ‘‘old style’’—delightful and 
inspiriting, as all have felt who have shared in it. Now we have 
“drives” on a vast scale; then you would follow the birds from 
field to field ‘‘ marking them down.” I myself with an urchin, a dog, 
and a single-barrelled old gun have thus followed a few precious birds 
from field to field all the day and secured them at the last. That was 
true enjoyment. 


III.—HorsEs AND DRIVING IN “ PICKWICK.” 


For one who so modestly disclaimed all knowledge of sporting 
and country tastes, Boz shows a very familiar acquaintance with horses 
and their ways. He has introduced a number of these animals whose 
points are all distinctly emphasized: a number of persons are shown to 
be interested in horses, who exhibit their knowledge of and sympathise 
with the animals, a knowledge and sympathy which is but a reflection 
of his own. The cunning hand that could so discriminate between 
shades of humorous characters would not be at a loss to analyse traits 
of equine nature. There is the cab horse, said to be forty years old 
and kept in the shafts for two or three weeks at a time, which is. 
depicted in Seymour’s plate. How excellently drawn are the two 
Rochester steeds: one ‘“‘an immense brown horse, displaying great 
symmetry of bone,” which was to be driven by Mr. Pickwick, and Mr. 
Winkle’s riding animal, another immense horse “apparently a near 
relative of the animal in the chaise.” ‘‘ He don't shy, doeshe?” The 
ostler guaranteed him quiet—“ a hinfant in arms might drive him ”— 
‘He wouldn’t shy if he met a whole waggon-load of monkeys with 
their tails burnt off.” A far more original illustration than anything 
used by the Wellers, whose special form that was. I pass over the 
details of the driving and the riding which show a perfect knowledge 
of animals, such as “the tall quadruped.” Nothing is more droll than 
the description of the loathing with which the party came to regard 
the animal they were compelled to lead about all day. Then we 
have the post horses and all connected with them. There is Tom 
Smart’s “ vixenish mare,” quite an intelligent character in her way. 
The account of the coach drive down to Muggleton shows admirable 
observation of the ways of the drivers. 
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Ben Allen's aunt had her private fly, painted a sad green colour 
drawn by a “ chubby sort of brown horse.” I pass over the ghostly 
mailcoach horses that flew through the night in ‘‘ The Story of the 
Bagman’s Uncle,” flowing-maned, black horses. There are many post 
horses figuring in Mr. Pickwick’s journey from Bristol to Birmingham 
and thence home ; horses in the rain and out of it. 

Namby’s horse was ‘‘a bay, a well-looking animal enough, 
but with something of a flash and dog-fighting air about him.” The 
horses which took the hackney coach to the Fleet jolted along as 
hackney coaches usually do. ‘‘ The horses ‘went better,’ the driver 
said, ‘when they had anything before them.’ They must have gone 
at a most extraordinary pace when there was nothing.” Visiting the 
Fleet with Mrs. Weller and the deputy Shepherd, Mr. Weller.drove up 
from Dorking with the old piebald in his chaise cart, which, after long 
delay, was brought out for the return journey. “If he stands at 
livery much longer he'll stand at nothin’ as we go back. There is a 
capital scene at the opening of Chapter XLVI., when the “‘ cabrioilet ” 
was drawing up at Mrs. Bardell’s, and where so much that is dramatic 
is “‘got out” of such a simple incident between the contending 


directions. 
IV.—Mr. PICKWICK IN SILK STOCKINGS. 


How well Boz knew how to touch the chords of human character— 
a power that certainly needs long experience to work—is shown by the 
scene at Wardle’s dance, where Mr. Pickwick is nettled by Tupman’s 
remarking that he was wearing “‘ pumps” for the first time. ‘‘ You in 
silk stockings,” said that gentleman. Mr. Pickwick had just called 
attention to the change which he considered a sort of public event to 
be admired by all. ‘“‘See this great man condescending to our 
frivolous tastes,” and his host had noted it in a flattering way. ‘‘ You 
mean to dance?” But Tupman did not look at it in this respectful 
way—he made a joke of it! ‘* Yow in silk stockings.” This was insolent 
to the grave, great man and philosopher, so he turned sharply on his 
familiar: ‘‘ And why not, sir—why not?” This with warmth. The 
foolish Tupman, still inclined to be jocose, said, ‘‘ Oh, of course, there 
is no reason why you shouldn’t wear them ”’—a most awkward speech 
—as who should say, “‘ This is a free country—a man can wear a night 
cap in public if he chooses.” ‘‘I imagine not, sir—I imagine not,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, in a very peremptory tone. Mr. Tupman had contemplated 
a laugh, but he found it was a serious matter, so he looked grave, and 
said they were a pretty pattern. How natural is all this! And still more 
so his leader’s reply. ‘“‘ I hope they are,” he said, fixing his eyes upon 
his friend, “‘ You see nothing extraordinary in the stockings, as stock- 
ings, I trust, sir.” The frightened Tupman said, ‘‘ Certainly not, Oh, 
certainly not,” and walked away. Mr. Pickwick’s face resumed its 
customary benign expression. This little picture of weakness in an 
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eminent man is characteristic. For observe, when Tupman showed the 
folly of wearing a “‘ two inch tail” to the brigand’s coat, Mr. Pickwick 
was furious, told him he was too old and too fat; but when someone 
remarks on his silk stockings he gets deeply offended. His vanity is 
touched, there should have been no remark, or, at least, only of admira- 
tion. He was, in fact, one of those flattered and spoiled personages 
who cannot see any harm in their doing what they reprove in others. 
Many a really great character is weak in this direction. Observe the 
disingenuousness of the great man; he knew, perfectly, that Tupman 
noticed nothing odd in the stockings, ‘ as stockings,” he meant the 
oddity of his wearing them at all, and he had said so, plainly. But, 
ignoring this, the great man chose to assume that he was insolently 
reflecting on their pattern as outlandish. With his despotic pressure, 
he forced him to say they were of a “ pretty pattern,” and thus 
vindicated his authority. 









































V.—VIOLENT ASSAULTS, SHOOTING, &c 


Duelling, imprisonment for debt, intoxication, elopements, are, 
perhaps, the most striking social incidents in ‘ Pickwick” that have 
disappeared and become all but antiquarian in their character. Yet 
another, almost as curious, was the ready recourse to physical force or 
violence—fistic correction as it might be termed. A gentleman of 
quiet, restrained habit, like Mr. Pickwick, was prepared, in case of call, 
either to threaten or execute summary chastisement on anyone who 
offended him. The police or magistrates seemed not to have been 
thought of, for the victim would not think of appealing to either—all 
which seems strange to us nowadays. At the Review even, the 
soldiers coolly overthrew Mr. Pickwick and his friends who had got in 
their way. Winkle was maltreated so severely that the blood streamed 
from his nose; this would not now be tolerated. When Jingle 
affronted the great man by calling his friend “‘ Tuppy,” Mr. Pickwick, we 
are told, ‘‘ hurled the inkstand madly forward and followed it up 
himself.” This hurling of things at offenders was a common incident, 
particularly in quarrels at table, when the decanter was frequently so 
used, or a glass of wine thrown in the face. After the adventure at the 
Boarding School, Mr. Pickwick “indented his pillow with a tremendous 
blow,” and announced that, if he met Jingle again, he would “inflict — 
personal chastisement on him”; while Sam declared that he would bring 
“real water” into Job’s eyes. Old Lobbs, in the story, was going to 
throttle Pipkin. Mrs. Potts insisted that the editor of The Independent 
should be horsewhipped. More extraordinary still, old Weller, at a 
quiet tea-meeting, assaulted the Shepherd, giving him ‘‘ two or three 
for himself, and two or three more to hand over to the man with the 
red nose.’’” Everyone set themselves right in this way and, it is clear, 
knew how to use their “ bunch of fives.” Nor were there any 
summonses or police courts afterwards; the incident was closed. 
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Sam, attempting to rescue his master at Ispwich, knocked down the 
“ specials’ right and left, knocking down some for others to lie upon, 
yet he was only fined two pounds for the first assault and three for the 
second—now he would have been sent to jail under a severe sentence. 
Mrs. Raddle insisted that her husband should get up and knock every 
one of the guests down stairs, while Jack Hopkins offered to go up- 
stairs and “pitch into the landlord.” At the Brick Lane meeting, Brother 
Stiggins, intoxicated, knocked Brother Tadger down the stairs, while 
old Weller violently assaulted Stiggins. At Bath, Dowler hunted 
Winkle round the Crescent, threatening to cut his throat; and at 
Bristol, when the terrified Winkle tried to ring the bell, Dowler faneied 
that he was going to strike him. At Bristol, Ben Allen flourished the 
poker, threatening his sister’s rival, and when Mr. Pickwick sent Sam 
to capture Winkle, he instructed him to knock him down even, if he 
resisted ; this direction was given with all seriousness. ‘“‘If he attempts 
to run away from you, knock him down, or lock him up, you have my 
full authority, Sam.” The despotism of this amiable man was truly 
extraordinary, he ruled his “ followers” with a rod of iron. That 
such should be exercised, or accepted even by the reader, is a note of 
thetime. It was, however, only a logical consequence of the other 
summary methods. 

The altercation between Mr. Pickwick and his other ‘“‘ follower,” 
Tupman, arising out of the “‘ two-inch tail” question, was on the same 
lines. For the affront of being called fat and old the latter scientific- 
ally turned up his cuffs and announced that he would inflict summary 
chastisement on his leader. Mr. Pickwick met him with a cordial 
‘come on,” throwing himself into a pugilistic attitude, supposed by 
the two bystanders to have been intended as a posture of defence. 
This seems to have been accepted as a natural incident, though it was 
deprecated. In the Fleet Prison, when Mr. Pickwick’s nightcap was 
snatched off, he retorted with a smart blow, and again invited everyone, 
“all of you,” to “‘come on.” When the coachmen attended Sam to 
the Fleet, walking eight abreast, they had to leave behind one of the 
party “‘to fight a ticket porter, it being arranged that his friends 
should call for him as they came back.” Even in a moment of 
agitation—as when Ben Allen learned that his sister had “‘ bolted,” 
his impulse was to rush at Martin the groom and throttle him; the 
latter, in return, “ felling the medical student to the ground.” Then we 
have the extraordinary and realistic combat between Pott and Slurk 
in the kitchen of the ‘‘ Saracen’s Head,” Towcester—the one atmed 
with a shovel, the other with a carpet bag—and old Weller’s chastise- 
ment of Stiggins. In short, this system of chastisement on the spot, 
it is clear, was a necessary equipment, and everybody, high and low, 
was understood to be ready to secure satisfaction for himself by the 
aid of violence. No doubt this was a consequence of the duel which 
was, of course, to be had recourse to only as the last resort. 

When the wretched Jingle, and the still more wretched Job met 
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Mr. Pickwick in the Fleet, and the latter, giving money, had said, 
“‘ Take that, sir,” the author adds, ‘‘ Take what? . . As the world 
runs, it ought to have been a sound, hearty cuff, for Mr. Pickwick had 
been duped, deceived, &c.”” Thus, Boz thought, as of course, that 
this was the suitable method of treatment in such cases. ‘‘ Must we 
tell the truth?” he goes on; “it was a piece of money.” The 
unconsciousness of all this is very striking. 


VI.—WINKLE AND SNODGRASS 


It has always seemed a matter of astonishment to me how such a 
creature as Winkle should have won the fair Arabella. Every act of 
this man was a deception—he could not help pretence, or, shall we say 
it boldly, lying. His duel was a series of tricks—his shooting, 
skating, etc., alla sham. Even when found out as an impostor before 
all the keepers and others, we find him impudently saying, “I'll tell 
you what I shall do to get up my shooting again.” The fellow never 
had any shooting to get up. But the mere habit of untruth was 
ingrained in the man. His undignified race, in a dressing-gown, round 
the Crescent was no doubt concealed from Arabella—she would never 
have got over that! As a display of cowardice it was only matched 
by his hypocritical assumption of courage before Dowler when he 
found he could assume it safely. He deceived his father and Mr. 
Pickwick as to his marriage, and dropped on his knees to the latter to 
beg pardon. How mean, too, was his behaviour to Mrs. Pott in the 
difficulty with her husband. But nothing could shake the interest of 
the fair Arabella in her lover, even his ignominious and public treatment 
by Mr. Pickwick at the skating exhibition. How can we account for 
it. But Boz knew the female nature well, and here is the explanation : 
Winkle had been “ out ’—had figured in a duel with a real officer 
in the army. There was no mistake about that—gone out, too, in 
what appeared a chivalrous manner to save the honour of the club. At 
least it had the appearance of all that (though here was another false- 
hood). ‘This had been told to all—no doubt by Winkle himself— 
many times over. Nothing could enfeeble that, it seemed heroic, and 
covered all other laches. Neither did it lose in his telling of it. 

The most ridiculous feature surely in the man was his costume— 
meant to be of a sporting complexion—which he never abandoned: 
green shooting coat, plaid neckchief, and closely fitting drabs. When 
he returned from his honeymoon, he was still in this uniform. 

We may assume, however, that this points to a custom of the 
time: that the sportsman was always a sportsman. Even at the 
club meeting, at a poorish room in a tavern, he must carry on the 
fiction that he has just come back from a day’s sporting, for there on 
the floor, conspicuous, are the fowling piece, game bag, fishing rod, &c. 

Snodgrass was another incapable and quite uninteresting—a 
person whom we would not care to know. He posed as a poet and, 
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to this end, wore, even at the club, ‘“‘a mysterious blue cloak, with a 
canine skin collar”; imagine this of a warm evening—May 12—in a 
stuffy room in Huggin Lane! He must, however, live up to his 
character, at all hazards. 

Snodgrass and his verses, and his perpetual ‘‘note book,”’ must 
have made him a bore of the first water. How could the charming 
Emily have selected him. He, too, had some of Winkle’s craft. He 
had been entertained cordially and hospitably by old Wardle, and 
repaid him by stealing his daughter’s affections in a very underhand 
way, actually plotting to run away with her. 

There was something rather ignominious in his detection at 
Osborne’s Hotel. He is a very colourless being. As to his being a 
Poet, it would seem to be that he merely gave himself out for one 
and persuaded his friends that he was such. His remarks at the 
*‘ Peacock” are truly sapient : ‘‘ Show me the man that says anything 
against women, as women, and J boldly declare he is not a man!” 
Which is matched by Mr. Winkle’s answer to the charge of his being 
“a serpent”: ‘Prove it,” said Mr. Winkle, warmly. It is to be 
suspected that the marriage with the amiable Emily was not a success. 
The author throws out a hint to that effect: ‘‘ Mr Snodgrass, being 
occasionally abstracted and melancholy, is to this day jreputed a great 
poet among his acquaintance, though we do not find he has ever 
written anything to encourage the belief.” In other words he was 
carrying on the old Pickwick game of ‘‘ Humbug.” So great an 
intellect had quite thrown itself away on poor Emily—even his abstrac- 
tion and melancholy. How natural too that he should ‘‘ hang on” to his 
father-in-law ‘‘and establish himself close to Dingly Dell”—to 
‘‘sponge,”’ probably—while he made a sham of farming; for are we 
not told that he purchased and cultivated a small farm—more for 
occupation than profit” —thus again making believe. Poor Emily! 

I lately looked through the swollen pages of the monster London 
Directory to find how many of the Pickwickian names were in common 
use. There was not a single Snodgrass, though there was one Winkel, 
and one “‘ Winkle and Co.” in St. Mary Axe. There was one Tupman, 
a Court dressmaker—no Nupkins, but some twenty Magnuses, and not 
a single Pickwick. There were, however, some twenty-four Wellers. 


Percy FITZGERALD. 

















The Trail of the Bookworm 


Ir is not often that a story is to be met with of such deep human interest as. 
Verena*, the last of the series of Miss Holt’s excellent works, so opportunely 
republished by Messrs. Shaw. It portrays the social and ecclesiastical life of a 
small country town with a freshness and insight not unworthy of Mrs, Oliphant, 
although in literary finish and delineation of character we should hesitate to 
rank it on quite so high a level. 

The story is much occupied with the Ritualistic and Romeward movement 
of the day, and, though written some few years ago, is, perhaps, even more dpropos 
now than when it first appeared. The authoress has very successfully avoided 
the pitfalls that peculiarly endanger the “ novel with a purpose.” Even in the 
more earnest and serious parts she entirely escapes anything like dulness or 
prosing by the piquancy and sparkle of the dialogue; and she states the 
arguments of those from whom she differs with great frankness and fairness, not 
setting up straw men in order valiantly to knock them down, but giving her 
opponents’ views as stated in their own books, and then dealing with them ~ 
clearly, thoroughly, and without evasion. It is this which gives the book 
one important element of its value. And it is replete with wise and thoughtful 
passages. Professor Sherwood’s criticism of sermons, at the clerical tea-party, 
is extremely trenchant, and may be read and pondered with advantage by most 
preachers; while parents who have children to send to boarding-school may 
take a much needed warning from Miss Holt’s startling description of the 
stealthy system of Romanizing proselytism which goes on, often quite un- 
suspected, in establishments where it might least be looked for. But perhaps 
the most suggestive portions are those relating to English convents, and the 
crying need for their inspection ; and one passage is so striking, and contains so 
much in a few sentences, that we cannot forbear quoting it :— 


** You did not mean really,” asked Alice of her husband some time afterwards, ‘* that you 
think Rosmarie’s end was hastened in the convent?” 

** How can we ever know ?”’ was the mournful response. ‘*The convent gates exclude 
the world—the world of policemen, magistratgs, and coroners, as effectually as any other. If 
the Abbess of Stoverton were to murder any of her nuns, nobody could punish her, because the 
fact would never transpire. Coroners’ inquests are not held on these prisoners.” 

‘* But why is such a state of things not changed at once ?”’ indignantly asked Alice. 

** My dear, innocent Alice, it offends the delicate consciences of ‘our Catholic fellow 
subjects,’ even to suggest that nunneries are not abodes of angels. And, above all things, that 
must not be risked. Those hard, tough substances called Protestant consciences may be cut 
about in any way you please, but on the ‘ Catholic conscience’ beware how you lay a mee 
That ismodern policy. ‘ Ne vous deranges pas, Madame,’ is what England says to Rome ; but 
to Rome’s miserable daughters, pent up in her prisons, England only says—“* Die.” 


It is high time that more people repeated Alice’s question and demanded 
an answer, 

This is a book to set one thinking, on many things. But we must resist 
the temptation to quote more, and recommend our readers to peruse it for them- 
selves. There are defects, but these are mostly trifling, and it would be 
ungracious to dwell upon them. We can scarcely think that Eton ever turned 
out such an ill-mannered cad as Gawaine in his earlier days; and the story is not 
free from a fault which appears in other of thi: writer’s works, the crowding in 
of too many characters, of complicated relationships, especially at the com- 


* ** Verena,” a Story of To-day, by Emily S. Holt. New Edition. Cloth, 2/6. Published 
by John F, Shaw & Co., London. 6 
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mencement. But it is much to be regretted that Miss Holt had not adopted 
the prudent counsel of the late President Routh, of Magdalen, and verified her 
quotations, She would not then have commenced in so terrible a fashion. 
Indeed, the whole of the first chapter, somewhat trivial and irrelevant, might 
without injury have been omitted altogether, although it deals with a topic of 
perennial interest to ladies. But the book is so earnest and thoughtful, as well 
as so bright and charming, that its few defects, sufficiently apparent to observant 
readers, are dwarfed and lost in its abounding excellencies. The whole series, 
of 40 volumes, offers an admirable selection for gift books and prizes. 
+ . * 


Protestant Fiction,* by James Britten, is the title of a recent publication of 
the Catholic Truth Society. This book contains extracts from various Protestant 
tracts and novels published during the last thirty yerrs. Mr. Britten, who is 
secretary to the Catholic Truth Society, has compiled a very interesting little 
volume from the ample material he had at his disposal; in fact, at times, the 
mistakes and ignorance of these Protestant writers become almost amusing, 
treated as they are in Mr. Britten’s style. We are not sure, however, that it is 
wise to rescue from oblivion writers and works that, at the present day, are 
unknown or forgotten, whatever their ignorance may have been about Catholic 
worship or organisation. We are sorry to see Mr. Britten descending some- 
times to the level of the works he criticises so strongly ; as, for instance, when 
calling attention to the conduct of the Mother Abbess in “ Nightshade,” who 
hits a novice twice over the head with her rosary and crucifix, and fhen stabs 
her in the face with her scissors. Mr. Britton, on page 56, remarks, “ Thus 
early did Emily discover that conventual life was not all beer and skittles.” It 
seems to me a singularly inappropriate phrase on such a subject. In describing 
the speech of a barrister in some legal proceedings, we are told “it was a 
caution ”—what precisely is meant we are unable to say. When giving us a 
short account of, and criticising, a book entitled, “ The Lord of the Land” (a 
work, by the way, we have never seen), we read this sentence: “Colonel 
Brandini, although he turned up trumps in the end, was, undoubtedly, a bad 
lot.” In spite of the plenitude of slang in this very short sentence, the 
meaning is a little uncertain. Apart from the English used, the book is very 
interesting as a museum where examples of a very curious kind of literature is 
— and made convenient for reference for students of religion and of 

ction. 


* Protestant Fiction, by James Britten, Catholic Truth Society. 













